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BASIC CHEMICALS 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Whether you require Crystal Alums 
for industrial, pharmaceutical, or 
photographic uses, you will find 
General Chemical’s Ammonia and 
Potash Alums meet your most rigid 
quality requirements 

That’s because their purity and 
uniformity are “built in” at every 
step of production—from initial puri- 
fication of the motherliquors through 


Ammonium Alum 


Alz(SOx4)3 * (NHa)2 $0,° 24H,O 


Potassium (Potash) Alum 
Ala(SO«)3 *K2SO,° 24H,O 


Packed in 
Fiber Drums 
net wt., Ibs 
Multiwall paper bags 
net wt., ibs 


Fiber drums 
net wt., Ibs. 


Granular 


100 


100 


400 


°A 


Standard 


Specify GENERAL CHEMICAL...To Be Sure! 


carefully-controlled crystallization 
stages 

To fill every need, General's Crys- 
tal Alums are offered in the wide 
range of forms shown here, and 
stocks are readily available from 
coast-to-coast distributing points 
For samples or further information, 
consult the nearest Company office 
serving you 


GRADES 
U.S.P. 


Standard 


1 Ss Ph 
Rice 


Photo Powdered Statuary * 


100 100 100 


100 — 100 


325 (Amm. Alum) 


350 (Pot. Alum) 400 


400 


1A tandard grade 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & 


In Canada: The Nichols Che 


OE 


CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y 


In W General Che 1 « pany, I ; 
mical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 


Milwaukee, Wi 





CELASTIC* gives Postman 
FIRST CLASS Comfort! 


(Toe Linings stay Tight and Unwrinkled after 
Two Years Wear—in All Kinds of Weather) 


Like policemen, salesmen and others who must earn a living 


on their feet, the postman appreciates maximum comfort in his 


Here's an unretouched “cutaway” photo of a shoe worn 
by Mr. Claude L. Voorhies, a postman of Nashville, 
Tenn. Mr. Voorhies states: “I wore these shoes for two 
years on my mail route, covered eight miles a day and at 


shoes. With Celastic he gets this comfort in the toe area, be- 
cause linings are smooth and the box toe holds its shape for 
the wear-life of the shoe. no time suffered toe discomfort due to loose and wrinkled 
toe linings”. 

The sure union of lining, box toe and doubler produces 
tight wrinkle-free toe linings, and brings a measure of quality 
to your footwear that will be reflected in loyalty to your brand 
name. 


Build Celastic into your shoes — it pays. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
'—Jo> a Ole 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


*Celastic is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corp. 
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Coming Events 





March 9-12, 1952--Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont Plaza 
New York City 


March 11-12, 1952—-Showing of Ameri 
can Leathers for Fall and Winter, 1952. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of Amer 
ica, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York 


April 27-30, 1952 Annual Shoe Show 
ing. Sponsored by St. Louis Shoe Manu 
facturers’ Association 


May 5-7, 1952--Annual Spring Conven 
tion of Tanners’ Council. Castle Harbour 
Hotel, Tuckerstown, Bermuda. 

May 11-13, 1952—Fourth Factory Man 
igement Conference. Sponsored by Na 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Association 
Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O 


May 11-15, 1952 Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America. Showing of shoes for 
Fall 1952, sponsored by National Associa 
tion of Shoe Chain Stores and New Eng 
land Shoe and Leather Association. Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin, New York City 

May 19-20, 1952-—-Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, O. 


June 1-4, 1952—Annual Convention of 
American Leather Chemists Association. 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 

Aug. 24-27, 1952. Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont-Plaza 
New York 

ng of Americar 
nsored by T 1ers’ Co 1 of America 
Waldorf-Astor New York City 

Oct. 23-24, 1952--Annual Fall Meeting 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Edge 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Oct. 27-30, 1952 
sponsored by N ! 
Association and Nationa 
Association. Palmer House 
in Chicago 


Sur 





force, 


You mean that's all you do? ... Tell- 
ing about Controlled Penetration of 
oils, as developed by Salem Oil & 
Grease Co., to impart unusual beauty 


to leathers? 
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for HEELS and EDGES 


DRI-BRITE and oo 
ONE-SET EDGE INKS | _ for UPPER LEATHERS 


... Series 4900... ONE-SET Edge ink 


for any type sole « heel. Series 6000, | <« APPEALING EFFECTS 
Dri-Brite Edge Finishes for rubber and : THAT GIVE “CHARACTER” 


; 
| 


plastic soles...will not crack or break. 
Dry to a beautiful glow. For hand or Sponge and Spray fintsnes . . . Leather 
machine application Fillers Antiques, for all types of 

smooth upper leathers and suede 
CUSTOMIZED TO 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


sprays. They give distinction to the 
appearance and that ‘‘feel’’ of qual 
ity. All are manufactured under strict 


for BOTTOMS laboratory control 


CUSTOMIZED TO 


NATURAL and YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
GRAINED EFFECTS 


For leather. . . Wax Finishes, Brush 

and Gum Stains. For Composition 

soles only, natural and grained effects 

in all popular shades that dry to a 

beautiful sheen. No waxing or polish 

ing necessary, ».. SEND FOR SAMPLES 
CUSTOMIZED TO 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
SEE NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE US DIRECT 


In Pennsylvania. . JOHN MELLOR EB WEST 
SINCE 141919 T 


416 W. Cherry, Palmyra, Penn 


In Ohio. H. R. GARSIDE 
626 Broadway, Cincinnati, Oho 
e@ 
In Chicago. W C BARRY 
933.N 35th, Milwaukee, Wis 8 et Psaltis 
)—E MONROE 


In California) NELSON-RONEYCO 514 CALVARY AVENUE Missouri Arkansa 
; ST. LOUIS 15, MISSOURI MARRY area 


678 Howard. San Franciscc 
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BUDDING REVOLUTION IN MEN'S SHOES 


A significant trend in the making may revive the ailing patient 


) eo men’s branch of the shoe man- 
ufacturing industry may not yet 
fully realize it, but it is facing a 
process of such rapid evolution that 
10 years hence it may not have any 
resemblance to its character of today. 
Its whole foundation is undergoing 
the shakes. Its present condition is 
one of such serious hangover and 
accompanying jitters that the pa- 
tient may be ready to welcome a long 
overdue abstinence and reform. 

As is generally known, the men’s 
shoe branch has for years been ex- 
periencing a chronic depression 
a sickness comprising a multiplicity 
of symptoms from severe headaches 
to ulcers to limping gait. Its prog- 
ress chart over the past 20 years has 
despaired all the attending doctors. 

For example, in the decade from 
1921 to 1930, per capita consump- 
tion of men’s shoes was 2.13. pairs 
annually. In the next decade, 1931- 
MO, it fell to 1.98. In the five post- 
war years, 1946-50. it suffered an- 
other drop, to 1.88 pairs. While 
1951 output of men’s shoes was 106 
million pairs, this included 18 mil- 
lion pairs of military shoes, leaving 
a civilian consumption of only & 
million—~a civilian per capita con- 
sumption of only 1.6 pairs. This 
is perhaps an all-time low. 

Now, while the trend of men’s 
shoe produc tion and « onsumption has 
heen steadily downward over the 
past two decades, women’s shoe out- 
put and consumption has been stead- 
ily upward. 

In the 1924-33 decade, per capita 
consumption of women’s shoes was 
only 2.97 pairs. In the next decade, 
1934-43, it had leaped to 3.54 pairs 
annual average. And in the five 
postwal 1940-50, it) reached 
an annual high of 3.79 pairs 

The introduction of women’s “cas 
ual” footwear colorful. 
frequent stvle turnovers — occurred 
about the middle of the Thirties. 
That is, at that time they. started 
to become a mass-market item. A 
look at the statistics reveals that it 
was just about this time that con- 
sumption of women’s shoes showed 


years, 


low-cost. 


a spontaneous jump. This was not 


6 





Land§ Kditorial 


Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each: 
1000-3000, 2'’4c each; 5000 or over, 
144¢ each 





coincidence or accident. Something 
caused it. And the only evident 
cause was the casual shoe—a “new” 
type of shoe that started an upward 
sales trend which has not yet ceased. 
If we presume that the cause may 
have been improved consumer in- 
come status, then obviously a corre- 
sponding rise should have been made 
by men’s shoes. But, contrarily, the 
latter continued to show a decline. 


New Fashions Met Budget 


Now, what actually happened was 
a radical change in footwear fashion 
tastes among women—a change in- 
spired by the women’s branch of the 
industry. Here was a genuinely 
new type of shoe. Moreover, it was 
geared in price to allow for increased 
purchases within a limited consumer 
budget. Vital. too. were the variety 
of color and styles in these shoes. 
This opened new opportunities to co- 
ordinate shoes—colors and designs 
with all costumes, and to do so 
within economic limitations. This 
truly revolutionary change started 
a profitable new era for women’s 
shoe business. 

\ very similar comparison can be 
made with boys’ and youths’ shoes 
as compared with misses’ and chil- 
dren’s. For the past 20 years, there 
has been a static condition in boys’ 
and youths’ shoe consumption—aver- 
aging about 1.40 pairs per capita. 
For the 20 years preceding 1941. 
misses’ and children’s shoe consump- 
tion averaged only about 2.60 pairs 
per capita annually. Then suddenly 
began the climb upward. It went 
to four pairs per capita, and today 
is running about 415 pairs. 

If we say this is due to more fre- 
quent change of juvenile shoes—on 
the basis of size needs rather than 
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wear condition—it should have af- 
fected boys’ and youths’ as well as 
misses’ and children’s. If we say 
it was due to the great juvenile pop- 
ulation increase over the past dec- 
ade, the same answer applies. 

The real answer is that 
misses’ and children’s shoes became 
more colorful, were presented in a 
wider variety of designs, and all 
at relatively low cost, boys’ and 
youths’ shoes have remained statically 
“utilitarian” —with little imaginative 
change in color or design, and rela- 
tively higher in cost. A “revolu- 
tion” occurred in misses’ and chil- 
dren’s shoes, but nothing happened 
in boys’ and youths’. Consumers in- 
creased their purchases where the 
“revolution” occurred, but remained 
apathetic where none occurred. 

Back to men’s shoes. While a 
genuine revolution has been in 
process in men’s clothing for the 
past decade, but especially the past 
five years, the men’s shoe producers 
have remained innocent bystanders. 
watching the parade. But last year 
the spontaneous combustion occurred 
(as it did in 1934 with women’s 
shoes, and again in 1941 with misses’ 
and children’s shoes). Came the 
colorful, smartly designed, low-cost 
fabric upper and rubber-soled “cas- 
ual” shoes for men. Nearly five mil- 
lion pairs were sold, and it will 
more than double this year. 

Men’s casuals have, of course, been 
with us for several years. But an 
analysis of shoe trends reveals some- 
thing important: introduction of a 
“new” type shoe does not mean im- 
mediate acceptance. But when ac- 
ceptance comes, it comes suddenly. 
It appears that the time has now 
colorful, 


while 


come for men’s casuals 
sharply varied in design, low cost. 
And not merely as a seasonal or 
warm weather shoe, but perhaps a 
trend to year-round. as happened in 
women’s. misses’ and children’s. 

The American male is ripe for 
reception on a mass scale. This 
may spell a significant trend in men’s 
business, a new era, with a gradual 
but substantial increase in pairage 
consumption, 
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Almost a century ago- 1866 we developed the first 


Gargoyle product for tanners...a harness oil made from 
petroleum. Since then we have worked hand in hand QUALITY 
with tanners to help them make good leather. AND 


Today we offer you our research facilities ...the services of 
leather chemists and of field technicians who are specialists SERVICE 
in leather oils and their correct application. ..our line of SOCONY-VACUUM 

Gargoyle leather oils, greases and specialties, all made under SINCE 
the most exacting standards to assure top quality. 1866 
Our 86 years’ experience, technical facilities and products 

can help improve your position. Give us a call. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC, TANNERS DIV., 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4,.N_Y 


GARGOVLE Leather OWs ond Greases 
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SHOE FASHION AN TRENDS 


“Stylescope, 





Many women's shoe manufacturers rege By ahead to a 
white summer. ns ar " w 


nave 


not ¢ 


Better-grade Chief concern of American shoe indhustey should be taking 
dress shoe, which has been dead du yshion for past four leadership i in America, not hearin We must develop our own 
; ie re ' POT TES Miana enact reative ability t Re hatuwe.con f have te 
a Meeting a 


increase in 


One leading house predicts this all-white dress shoe a ; |. Miller will gan wie duets ter Summer. ‘These ele 
be most important summer shoe. Styling f ; eS PAmie se. POS BEING 


Calf Leather Division, Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., 
held Fall fashion meeting for men's shoe manufacturers as! cin 


week in Bost VV 


Fashion director of Division, Ruth Kerr Fries, advocated 
we out sald and Sprang - bals. 


war 


teady and 
wear. Tos 


“Kesales Maribanion 
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Also advocated was American leadership i in setting shoe 


styles for world. 
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MERELY 


DETAILS a= 


BUT THEIR BRAIDS 
THE PRESTIGE AND BINDINGS 


OUR PRODUCTS ENJOY ARE OURS! 
As Part of Ameriea’s 


Shoes of Distinction 
IS A CHERISHED PRIVILEGE 


HE list of manufacturers who utilize our 
braids and bindings reads like the Blue 
Book of the nation’s Footwear Business. Their 
patronage has helped us become the Top 
House in the trade. 
As Braid and Binding Headquarters, we are 
always prepared to offer the most extensive 
line from which to make a choice. Any desired 
shade—in required widths — can readily be 
supplied. And we take pride in accepting the 
responsibility of maintaining a level of quality 
that has earned .. . and kept... the fine repu- O 
tation of our products for the past 34 years. JJO 
Catn 70 Z, 
Fawrence Schiti Taig. 
_ ShenaniganS 
iis 
(Ge 


eck Shoe 


Sill: Mills ty 


ESTABLISHED 1918 


Manufacturers and Distributors to the Shoe Trade of 
FINE-QUALITY NARROW FABRICS 


. . , ... Gnd There Are Many More! 
95 Madison Ave. New Work 16, NV. ¥. 
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Louis H. Moeller. 64, has been superintendent of the 
lowa State Prison shoe industry for 16 of his 48 years 
in shoe manufacturing. Shown in the finishing department 
is some of the 16000 pairs of shoes produced monthly. 


Lasting and inseaming department of the lowa State 
Prison shoe factory, with three of the 40-man crew at work. 
To provide work for otherwise idle prisoners, much of the 
work ts done by hand. 


PRISON SHOEMAKING Is DIFFERENT 


A report of how shoes are made in our Federal Penitentiaries 


YHORMAKING in the Lowa State 


WY Penitentiary. at Fort) Madison. 


is different than “on the outside.” 
The shoe factory there uses) much 
the same kind of machinery outside 
factories do: buys the same grade 
leather) from the same tanneries: 
olien has equally skilled operators. 
Still. it is different. The basic pur- 
pose is to provide employment rather 
than profit. Maximum security, dis- 
cipline, education, even athletics take 
precedence over production. But 
Louis H. Moeller, superintendent for 
the past 16 years, has managed to 
keep up production and show a per- 
sistent profit despite handicaps pecu- 
liar to prison industries, 

For example, what outside factory 
ever had custom shoes “fixed” be- 
cause workmen didn't like the buyer: 
ever had caustic soda packed under 
insoles punched full of tiny holes 
so moisture would soak through and 
in due time practically cripple the 
wearer? That happened to a for- 
mer warden whose crack-down meth- 
ods of discipline infuriated convict 
shoemakers. Prison workmen can- 
not strike, or quit; cannot choose 
hours or job. But they have their 
little ways of striking back. 

“Sometimes they make me_ tear 


my hair out,” says the superintend- 


10 


By Tom Runyon 


1 
aint ait 1, and ¥ a naa all 


Recently, a furore of protest 
rose from the U. S. shoe industry 
when a government contract for 
185,000 pairs of garrison oxfords 
was awarded to Leavenworth 
Prison, Kansas, the shoes to be 
made by ''slave labor'’ paid at the 
rate of 25 cents a day. Investiga- 
tion revealed that about 4,000,000 
pairs of shoes a year, less than one 
percent of the nation's total, are 
produced in 25 Federal prisons 
“employing'’ some 17,000 trained 
shoe operators. Almost all of these 
shoes are used by inmates of state 
and Federal institutions, and virtu- 
ally none find their way to com- 
mercial market. 


Because of the industry's sudden 
interest in this little known branch 
of shoe production, Leather And 
Shoes went in to get the inside 
story of how a typical prison shoe 
factory operates. So here's the 
story, written from “behind the 
gates," with the warden's full ap- 
proval. 


uJ 
a ee ee I, and \ a 
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ent. thinking of the time, years ago, 
when a disgruntled workman cut up 
a whole rack of shoes. “But on the 
whole, Vd just as soon work with 
prisoners as with outside workers. 
Sometimes Vd rather.” 

In a 50 by 150-foot room his 
10 men produce an average 1,600 
pairs of shoes each month, besides 
manning a repair department. They 
work eight-hour days, five-day weeks, 
and are paid 25c per day. For vari- 
ous reasons, Moeller estimates their 
production at 40 percent of outsi e 
workmen. 

Due to rapid and uncertain labor 
turnover, he must keep an alternate 
worker on hand for each operation. 
To provide work, many operations 
are done by hand. All shoes are 
hand-lasted; all uppers are hand- 
cut; heels are put on by hand. If 
a man wants to attend the prison 
school he works half days only; the 
same if he is on the first-string prison 
baseball or football teams. Dis- 
charges, paroles, transfers, —rule- 
breaking—any one can take a man 
from the factory at any minute. Very 
few of the operators are really in- 
terested in the work; fewer still show 
any initiative. Hardly any expect 
to be shoemakers after completing 
their terms, so most are content just 
to get by. 
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“Tve had enough of shoemaking 
with a guard looking down my neck 
to last for the rest of my life.” is 
a typical reaction. “When I get my 
time shook off I don’t care if | never 
see another pair of shoes.” 

\ guard is assigned to the factory 
to maintain discipline, but that has 
not been a problem for years, and 
disciplinary reports are notably few. 
Working conditions are as good as 
any in the prison, and the factory is 
known as a “good place to work.” 
Of course there is no such thing as a 
good place to work in prison, so far 
as convicts are concerned; it is just 
that some are better than others. But 
when treated decently——-and Moeller 
insists on that—men act that way, he 
says. 

Moeller, in the shoemaking game 
for 48 years, since starting as an 
apprentice at 16, runs an outside 
factory. He does his own buying di- 
rect from tanneries and wholesalers: 
makes out his payroll; meets bills 
for light, power, water and repairs: 
he even pays for building repairs 
and remodeling. Some 4,000 pairs of 
shoes—the selling price ranging 
from $2.70 to $5—are kept in stock, 
About $50,000 in finished goods is 
on hand: another $50,000 is in raw 
material. In 1950 the factory showed 
a net profit of $9,067.20. 

\ full line of shoes is manufae- 
tured, including men’s, women’s, 
boys’, vouths’, children’s. 
little gents. in 14 different styles. All 
are of Goodyear Welt construction. 
Dress sides are used for men’s and 
boys’ dress shoes: elk for their work 
kips are used for women’s 
and children’s shoes. Soles are 75 
percent Neolite: the balance leather. 

Unlike most prison shoe factories. 
sold to other Towa insti- 


misses , 


shoes: 


the shoes 


Finishing department of the lowa State Prison shoe factory, The factory 
guard and superintendent Louis H. Moeller stand behind some of the WW 
prisoners who produce 1,600 pairs of shoes monthly. Treated with considera- 
tion, well-behaved prisoners give little cause for the presence of a cuard 
prumarily in the factory to maintain disctpline. 


Lasting and inseaming department of the lowa State Prison shoe factory 
where a 40-man crew makes 1,600 pairs of shoes monthly. 





tutions and to neighboring state insti- 
tutions 
pleasing the wearer as well as a pur- 
Brown-and-white 


are made with a thought to 


chasing — agent. 
saddle oxfords and a loafer model, 
for example, are available for insti- 
tution girls. There is a wide selection, 


Fitting room of the lowa State Prison shoe factory with 


four of the 4-convict crew at work. They receive 25¢ 
for any eight-hour day: work five-day weeks and receive 
no vacations. Trained by superintendent Louis H. Moeller 
and fellow prisoners, many of the men are highly skilled 
operators despite having little real interest in their work. 
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in’ blacks and 


women and children who must look 


browns, for men, 


to institution storerooms for their 
Moeller has been told his 


modern 


footwear 
factory 
styles. and more different styles, than 


makes the most 


any other prison shoe factory in the 


A corner of the lowa State Prison shoe factory repair 


department, where several thousand pairs of shoes are re- 
paired each month. The man on the left has served 42 
years in prison; the other has served 30 years. Both are 
lifers; both are expert repairmen u ith years of experience. 





country. He and his men are proud 
of that fact, for they their 
own shoes, having the patterns mad 
by outside firms to order. 

Many of the United Shoe Ma 
chinery Corporation leased machines, 
with which the factory is equipped. 
are outmoded; an ancient bed laster 
for example. Just installed is the fac- 
tory’s pride, a clicking machine 
While uppers will still be cut by hand. 
the machine will turn out 
tongues, counter pot kets and back- 


design 


insoles. 


stays. Repairing the old machines is 
another task Moeller takes upon him- 


man, 


USMC 


self. A former Landis service 
he seldom has to call upon 
repairmen, 

Moeller looks after every 
phase of production, for he 
foreman. Not one to delegate respon- 
sibility, he is on the floor 
constantly, directing everything from 
checking incoming shipments of raw 
material to finished 
product and training his operators. 

“The fellows tease me,” he grins. 
“Tell me | work harder than any of 
them do. Maybe they're right, but 
I've been going that way too long 


himself 
has no 


almost 
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for better marking use 
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FOR MARKING PRODUCTS, PARTS, 
PACKAGES, TAPES, TAGS, LABELS— 
FLAT, CURVED, IRREGULAR SURFACES 


THE MARKEM METHOD 


Markem machines, 
marking the 7 


types, 
vroducts of industry. 


and inks constitute a better method for 
Markem equipment is engineered 


to solve speci # marking problems. Behind the Markem method lies 
nearly half a century of marking experience which may be applied to 


your marking problem. 


MARKEM MARKING MACHINES 
There is a Markem marking machine for practically every marking 


purpose 


— for direct marking of product packages, products, and prod- 


uct parts — for imprinting labels, tags, tapes, and special gummed, 


pressure-sensitive 


or heat-seal backed material, 


or for producing 


complete labels. Makes up to many thousand durable imprints per hour 


on almost 


any kind of material. 


No special skill needed to operate. 


Legend and color of imprint quickly and easily changed. 


MAKE YOUR MARK WITH MARKEM 
Whether you make saws or sox, spark plugs or shoes, TV tubes or tachometers, 
drugs or hand grenades — whatever your m: wking problem — find out how 


easily and economically the Markem method can handle it. 


Just send a sample 


of the item to be marked and details of your needs to Markem Machine Com- 


pany, Keene 25 


, New Hampshire. 
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to quit now.” At 64 he carries his 
200 pounds at a half-trot, looking 
after his factory as if it were his own. 


His approach being that of the 
manufacturer rather than — prison 
keeper, the superintendent sometimes 
finds prison routine and restrictions 
almost as irksome as do his men. If 
a guard reports a man for smoking in 
the factory that man goes to the 
“Hole”—solitary confinement on one 
slice of bread each day—for three 
days. That he might be Moeller’s best 
man, engaged in making a pair of 
custom shoes for a high state official. 
seems to make no difference. There 
are many prison rules, each capable 
of taking a man out of the factory for 
a day or forever if he is caught vio- 
lating them. But prison conditions 
are better now than they once were, 
and better treatment is reflected in 
better behavior. 


Moeller finds the average out- 
sider’s tendency to fear convicts 
ridiculous. “Treat them like men, 
they Il treat you the same.” he says. 
“Just like men will anywhere. [’m 
safer in here than I would be out- 
side. There’s not so much chance of 
getting run over in here.” But he’s 
not above playing on outsiders’ fears 
at times. 


Seared Salesman 


wholesale salesman was 
frightened, and he showed it every 
foot of the way as Moeller led him 
on a tour of the conviet-crowded 
factory and back to the office. He 
was seated, stiff with apprehension, 
by the superintendent’s desk when a 
Negro prisoner entered and passed 
behind him. It was too much for the 
practical joker in Moeller. “Mose!” 
he shouted, staring wildly across the 
salesman’s shoulder. “What are you 
doing with that razor?” The story 
is that the salesman practically had to 
be sent to the laundry. The fact. is 
he never returned to the prison. 
“Guess I should be ashamed of my- 
self.” Moeller admits. “But it makes 
me sick the way so many people seem 
to think convicts are so many wild 
He wasn't always so positive. 


The new 


men!” 

He was new in the prison, and 
alone, with the guard away on an 
errand, when he found a half-dozen 
of his toughest-looking men playing 
drop-the-handkerchief in one end of 
the factory. He didn’t get too close. 
“T tell you,” he exploded to his wife 
that night, “theyre all crazy! Every 
single one of them is bugs!” It was 
a year before he learned they had 
managed to make some home-brew 


(Concluded on Page 36) 
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End of hide allocations this coming week 
This is word of John K. Minnoch, 


a good possibility. 
Minnoch 


executive secretary of National Hide Association. 
has many good sources in Washington, where NHA now 
keeps offices, has kept close tabs on Government thinking 
and moves affecting hide and skin and leather industry. 
On Feb. 6, he wrote NHA members, “It wouldn't surprise 
us in the least if the restrictions on domestic allocations 
were removed within a week to 10 days.” 


Hide industry as a whole now convinced 
Feb. allocations will be the last. Ic would take radical 
change in international situation, possibly even war, or im- 
mediate enactment of Universal Military Training to give 
Government good reason to continue allocations. Not only 
is trade dead set against continuation but Administration 
officials are now admitting freely that supply controls serve 
no purpose today. Removal is a certainty ... time appears 
near. 

° ° 

Men’s shoe industry may be on verge of 
new era. This should come as welcome news to manu- 
facturers who have battled lagging or static sales situation 
in last few years. Industry has tried almost everything to 
promote sales, increase per capita consumption of men’s 
shoes, without notable success. Witness civilian per capita 
figures at 2.01 in 1946, 2.04 in 1947, 1.98 in 1948, 1.82 in 
1949, 1.84 in 1950, and approximately 1.6 in 1951. And all 
of these years except last half 1951 have been good sales 
years for industry at large. 


Curiously enough, the cure may come as 
a natural evolution. Growing emphasis on men’s casual 
type shoes may provide the answer. It happened with wom- 
en's and misses’ shoes, can now happen with men’s and boys’. 
Witness last year—a decidedly bad one for the entire shoe 
industry and particularly poor for men’s civilian shoes. Yet 
nearly five million pairs of low cost, colorful and smartly 
designed men’s casuals were sold during year. This year 
more than 10 million. The handwriting is on the wall 
for all to see. Full story in editorial columns, page 6 this 


issue. 
e e 


Startling picture of what's happened to 
shoe production seen in monthly employment fig- 
ures of Bureau of Labor Statisties. Latest figures 
covering Nov. 1951 show total over-all employment in 
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leather and leather products industry at 353,000. This is 
lowest point of year which began with 403,000 employed. 
Last Nov. employment was 399,000. Before May 1951, 
when the drought hit, employment averaged 394,000 in 
1950, 388,000 in 1949 


Breakdown of tannery and shoe manufac- 
turing employment even more significant. In Oct., 
1951, most recent month for which breakdown is available, 
leather employment totaled 42,300, shoe (except rubber 
footwear) 224,000. In Sept. it was 42,000 and 231,100 and 
in Aug. 44,800 and 244,000 respectively. In Nov. 1950, it 
was 51,800 and 248,400. Decline has been steady since 
Jan. 1951 when it was 51,800 and 256,800. Annual aver- 
age for 1950 was 50,500 and 252,300. In 1949, it was 
19,700 and 251,000 


Liquidation of Headway Shoe Co., Webster, 
Mass., explains in part what shoe and other manu- 
facturers are bucking in state. Plant and equipment 
up for public auction sale on Feb. 13. One reason, say com- 
pany spokesmen, is general condition of shoe industry. Bigger 
reason is “anhealthy economic climate in Massachusetts” with 
emphasis on labor and tax problems. 


Firm was not fly-by-night, had made low- 
priced women’s shoes for the past 22 years, employed as 
many as 140 workers at peak production. Blanchard report, 
suppressed at first by state officials and still not readily ac- 
cessible, has much to say on the very conditions that drove 
Headway out of business. Many more will probably leave 
state or go out of business before conditions are corrected. 


Trading in hide futures on Commodity Ex- 
change a certainty to resume, probably by March 1. 
New trading contract already in works, will shortly be 
adopted by membership. With quotations on spot hide 
market well below Government ceilings, way is once again 
open for free trading. 


New contract calls for delivery of specific 
weights rather than grades. Rather than listing heavy 
Colorado steers as basic grade, new market will be based on 
native cows or steers of average weight 52-53.99 pounds. 
Exchange officials have already conferred with OPS and 
NPA officials, waiting now for green light. Last futures 
contracts were liquidated back in Oct. 1951. 
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SMALL FIRMS TO GET DEFENSE WORK 





MILITARY TO FAVOR 
DISTRESSED AREAS 


New Ruling Allows 15% Bid 
Differentials 


Smaller shoe manufacturers and 
those in distressed labor areas such 
as Brockton, Mass., 
hope this week when the Office of 
Defense Mobilization issued a direc- 
tive authorizing military procure- 
agencies to award advertised 


received new 


ment 
shoe contracts to firms not submit- 
ting the lowest bids. 

lhe latest ruling followed closely 
upon a similar directive issued last 
week permitting agencies to nego- 
tiate military shoe and other con- 
tracts with smaller manufacturers or 
firms in high unemployment areas, 
even if lower prices are obtainable 
elsewhere. 

The new ruling on advertised bids 
now covers all military shoe contract 
In effect, the two directives 
procurement 


awards, 
make it possible for 
agencies either to negotiate shoe con- 
tracts with firms judged “needy” re- 
gardless of lower prices available 
elsewhere or to award advertised bid- 
ding contracts to such firms regard- 
less of lowest bids. 

lelford Taylor, director of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, 
said he is now drawing up plans 
which will enable small firms to get 
defense shoe and other contracts even 
though their bids are as much as 15 
percent above those of larger com- 
petitors, 

Phe question still remains on how 
small a firm need be to qualify as 
“small business.” Generally speak- 
ing, shoe manufacturers meeting 
Commerce Department specifications 
for small businesses will be eligible 
for advertised bid differentials. 

The 1947 Census of Manufacturers 
listed some 987 shoe plants or 76 per- 
cent of the approximately 1200. in 
business as employing 275 workers 
or less. These may all be designated 
as “small business” by the Com- 
merce Department. 

The Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration plans to send out many more 
specialists to various procurement 
centers where they can classify all 
proposed procurements and designate 
which can be handled by 

firms. Once contracts are 
available 


those 

smaller 
so classified, they will be 
only to smaller producers. President 
Truman has issued a directive trans- 
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all Commerce Department 


ferring 
functions to the 


small 
SDPA. 

Men’s shoe manufacturers, par- 
ticularly in the Brockton area which 
has been classified as “distressed” 
because of widespread unemploy- 
ment, stand to benefit from liberal- 
izing of procurement policies. Mili- 
able to 


business 


tary agencies will now be 
channel premium priced boot and 
shoe contracts to manufacturers 


there. 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE 
ACQUIRES GEUTING'S 


Ownership of A. H. Geuting & Co. 
shoe stores in downtown and_ sub- 
urban Philadelphia, has been acquired 
by new interests organized as The 
Geuting Co., according to an an- 
nouncement by William H. Geuting. 
president of the firm, and A. V. 
Wheeler representing the new group. 

The purchase is being financed by 
Shoe Enterprise Corp., International 
Shoe Co. subsidiary, which was 
formed two years ago to finance indi- 
vidually owned and operated retail 
shoe stores. 

Contract terms include purchase of 
Geuting’s main store at 1312 Chest- 
nut St. and three branch stores lo- 
cated in’ Germantown, City Line 
Center and Suburban Square of Ard- 
more. The 15-story Geuting building 
occupied by the downtown shoe store 
was not included and occupancy will 
continue under lease. 

Geuting’s is regarded as the largest 
single independent shoe retail store 
in the nation. Its downtown. store, 
with 14 working floors merchandis- 
ing a complete range of men’s, wom- 
en’s and children’s shoes, is con- 
sidered one of the largest shoe stores 
in the world. A. H. Geuting Co. was 
organized in 1907. 

Both Emanual J. Wachstein and 
W. H. Piper of the present firm’s 
executive staff, veterans of 25 years 
of service with Geuting’s, will have a 
“substantial financial interest” in the 
new company and will assume top 
management responsibilities. Wach- 
stein will serve as executive vice presi- 
dent and Piper as a vice president. 
\. V. Wheeler will be president and 
W. J. McClure, secretary-treasurer. 

The new owners plan to operate 
with substantially the same personnel. 
All four units in the Philadelphia 
area employ approximately 250 per- 


sons. 
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HIDE PERMITS AT 
100% FOR FEBRUARY 


May Prove Last Month For 
Allocations 


Another month of domestic hide 
and skin allocations was assured this 
week when the National Production 
Authority announced that it was au- 
thorizing tanners and contractors to 
buy as many cattlehides, calf and kip 
skins in Feb. as they did during the 
base period (an average month of 
1950). 

The action marked the sixth con- 
secutive month the government had 
set allocations of cattlehides and kip- 
skins at 100 percent of base period. 
It was the second straight 100 percent 
month for calfskins which had been 
allotted at 120 percent of base during 
Dec. 1951 to stimulate purchases of 
country grades (L&S, Jan. 5). 

Comparative allocations figures for 
the past three months are as follows: 
cattlehides, 1,951,600 hides in Feb., 
1.974.800 in Jan., and 1,985,600 in 
Dec.: calfskins, 817,000 in Feb., 
808.500 in Jan., and 983.600 in Dec. : 
kipskins, 278,000 in Feb., 272,000 in 
Jan. and 267,600 in Dec. 

NPA again extended purchase 
period for the entire month. 


Allied Kid Net Down For 
Last 6 Months 

Net income before taxes of Allied 
Kid Co., Boston, for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1951, fell to $281.843. 
as compared with a net of $1,503,468 
in the same period of 1950, the com- 
pany reports, 

Profits after taxes totaled $131,843 
in the last half 1951 against $428.468 
in the same period 1950. Federal in- 
come and excess profits tax was 
$150.000 the latter half of 1951 
against $900,000 in 1950. The com- 
pany reported earnings per share of 
$.51 in the 1951 period against $1.67 
in the previous year. 

There were inventory write-offs of 
$600.000 on goods sold during the 
period, according to Benjamin 
Simons, president. Decreased de- 
mand was attributed to the collapse 
of the Korea boom which took place 
in most soft goods industries in 1951. 

Simon said the last two months of 
1951 showed improvement and the 
company expects satisfactory earn- 
ings in the first six months of 1952 
ending June 30. 
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INTERNATIONAL SHOE 
SALES AT RECORD HIGH 


But Taxes Reduce Profits 
Below 1950 


Despite an all-time record high in 
net sales during the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30, 1951. net income of Inter- 
national Shoe Co.. world’s largest 
shoe manufacturer, for the period fell 
approximately $2,000,000 below the 


previous yeas. 

The companys annual — report 
mailed to stockholders this week 
lists net sales for the ]951 fiscal year 
at $223.317,150, fully $24,677,132 
above the previous year’s total of 
$198.640.018 and $3.512.270 above 
the company’s previous high of $219.- 
804.880 in 1948. 


Huge Taxes 
Net income was $8.978,018 as 
compared with $10,957,707 the year 
before and was equivalent to $2.64 
per share of common stock in 1951 
against $3.22 in 1950. The entire 
decrease in net income was “more 
than accounted for” by a huge in- 
crease in federal income taxes—S$11.- 
343.001 in 1951 compared with $8.- 
193.703 in 1950. 

Income before federal taxes was 
$20,321,019 against $19,151,410 the 
vear before. 

Production by International’s 53 
shoe factories totaled 48.333.381 
pairs during the year, more than LO 
percent of all shoes produced in the 
U.S. during the period but six per- 
cent less than pairage produced in 
the previous year. The decrease was 
“roughly in line with the experience 
of the industry which will probably 
show a similar or slightly greater 
decrease for the year... .” 


Civilian Output Down 

Decrease in production of civilian 
shoes in 1951 from 1950 roughly off- 
set the increase in such production in 
1950 over 1949, the report. states. 
“From this it can be deduced that 
long-term consumption of shoes did 
not vary much during the 
1949, 1950 and 1951 despite some 
buying spurts during short periods 
of a few weeks or a month here o1 
there. The result was that the pickup 
in production in 1950) must’ have 


Vvears 


gone into inventories only to be 
worked off in 1951 by an offsetting 
drop in production that year. 

“ft would appear that finished-shox 
inventories in the hands of retailers 
are now about equal to a year ago 
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in units while higher in dollars.” it 
is added. 

Military sales by International last 
year amounted — to $33,248.604. 
against none for the previous year. 
Of total sales, the remaining $190,- 
068.546 represents a 4 percent de- 
crease in civilian sales for the year. 

“It is now reasonably clear that 
the consumer bought just about the 
same number of pairs of shoes in 
1950 and 1951 as he did in 1949. 
This was true, it should be empha- 
sized, in yearly totals only. What 
threw the shoe and leather industries 
somewhat off balance in their plan- 
ning was the uneven tempo of con- 
sumer buying, with non-seasonal 
short periods of quickened buying 
offset by other non-seasonal periods 
of slowed-down buying.” 


Pointing out that costs and prices 
were unusually difficult to deal with 
during the year, the report cites mili- 
tary procurement of shoes as the 
main economic basis for the spee- 
tacular run-up in prices. Military 
procurement late in) 1950) assumed 


proportions that indicated a short- 
age of leather might develop, but 
occurrences in civilian markets did 
not justify the excited price rise that 
resulted. 

International’s orders at the open- 
ing of the spring selling season are 
termed “in good volume. We have 
a good backlog with which to open 
the new year. Our new lines of foot- 
wear are attracting an unusual 
amount of attention, and prospects 
appear good for the coming season.” 


High Wage Rates 

During the past year, the com- 
pany’s force of 33,000 employes 
worked at the highest wage and sal- 
ary rates in the company’s history, 
although some did not have the op- 
portunity to work as many days as 
in other years due to the necessity 
of curtailing production in some 
plants. Wage and salary rates were 
increased approximately the same 
amount as in the previous year, mak- 
ing a total of 12 percent in the past 
18 months. 





CHARLES W. O'CONOR ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Charles W. O’Conor, prominent 
shoe machinery executive, has an- 
nounced his resignation as senior 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of International Shoe Machine 


sapere 


Charles W. O'Conor 
‘o., Cambridge. Mass.. in order to 
assume the position of president of 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp.. Bos 
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He succeeds Paul Mason who Is 
retiring at the end of this year be- 
cause of ill health. Mason will re- 
main as a director of Compo until 
his retirement. 

O’Conor first joined International 
in 1945 as assistant treasurer. In 
1947 he was appointed to his pres- 
ent position as a director, senior 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager. Since then, he has become 
known in the shoe trade as one of the 
outstanding younger executives in the 


shoe machinery field. 


O’Conor is a graduate of Harvard 
College, class of 1937. He received 
his Master’s Degree in Business Ad- 
ministration from the Harvard Busi 
ness School in 1939. During World 
War II. he served in the U.S. Navy. 
He will assume his new duties at 
Compo on March | 

Other Compo. officers named in- 
clude Hamilton Pell. chairman of 
William Solar, Ist vice 
John H. 
Arlen G. Swiger. secre- 


Killila. 


secretary-treasurer: and 


the board: 
president: Devine. vice 
president: 
tarv-treasurer: Winifred G. 
assistant 


Newton B. Short. assistant secretary 
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INDUSTRY PROFITS 
CONTINUE TO FALL 


Federal Report Shows Third 
Quarter Figures 


Profits in the leather and leather 
products manufacturing — industry 
continued to show a definite down- 
ward trend in the third quarter of 
1951, the Federal Trade Commission 
and Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission report. 

In its quarterly financial report of 
U. S. Manufacturing Corporations 
for the third quarter 1951, the FTC 
and SEC list profits hefore taxes for 
the entire leather and leather prod- 
ucts industry at $34 million, a de- 
cline of three percent from the second 
quarter figure of $35 million. 

Profits before taxes in the third 
quarter 1950 totaled $48 million on 
sales of $645 million. In the fourth 
quarter 1950, profits were $52. mil- 
lion and sales $595 million. First 
and second quarter 1951 profits were 
$42 and $35 million on sales of $613 
and $590 million respectively. 

Third quarter 1951 profits after 
taxes were only $13 million compared 
with $28 million in the comparable 
1950 period, In the last quarter 
1950. they were $28 million. fell to 
$20 million in the first quarter 195] 
and to $14 million in the seeond 
quarter. 





Profit Rates 1947-51 
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The profit position of leather and 
leather products manufacturing firms 
bettered the national average. Profits 
for “all manufacturing” fell off an 
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average of 15 percent before taxes 
and 23 percent after taxes in the 
third quarter 1951. 

Figures of profits per dollar of 
sales during the various quarters 
were even more significant than dol- 
lar profits. 

Before taxes, profits per sales dol- 
lar in the leather and leather products 
manufacturing industry averaged 5.7 
cents in the third quarter. This com- 
pares with 7.4 cents in the third quar- 
ter 1950, 8.7 cents in the fourth quar- 
ter. 6.9 cents in the first quarter 195] 
and 5.9 in the second quarter. 

After taxes. profits per sales dol- 
lar averaged 2.2 cents in the third 
quarter 1951, 4.3 cents in the same 
quarter 1950, 4.7 cents in the fourth 
quarter 1950, 3.3 cents in the first 
quarter 1951 and 2.4 cents in the 
second quarter. 

The accompanying graph on this 
page indicates that the spread be- 
tween profits before and after taxes 
in the industry continued to widen in 
the fourth quarter 1951. The graph 
demonstrates annual rates of profit 
on stockholders’ equity before and 
after taxes in the period 1947-1951. 


Mail Popular Price Show 
Applications 


Official application blanks for the 
fortheoming Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America for Fall and Win- 
ter 1952 were mailed Feb. 8 to ex- 
hibitors at the previous show held 
last Nov.. according to co-managers 
Maxwell Field and Edward Atkins. 
The next show will be held May 11- 
15 at the Hotels New Yorker and 
McAlpin. New York City. 

The semi-annual event is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Asso- 
ciation of Shoe Chain Stores and 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association. It is administered by 
a Joint Industry Committee headed 
by John E. F. Foote of The John 
Foote Shoe Co... Brockton, and 
Frank J. Schell of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.. Chicago. 

Exhibitors at the last PPSSA will 
be given a two weeks’ option period 
in which to reserve former rooms. 
Application blanks will be mailed 
to other industry members on Feb, 21 
and applications accepted in order 
of receipt. 








TOPS IN VERSATILITY 








These two youngsters are having a fine time with their “Fun-Timers,” 
Wellco Shoe Corp.'s combination house slippers and play toys which have 
been named grand prize winners in the shoe division of Hess Bros. com- 


petition for versatility in design and use. 


Shown above are the “Hot Rod” 


and “Fire Chief” styles. The competition marked the first time manufacturers 
were commended for practicability of their products. Purpose of the contest 


hy the nationally-known 


manufacturers to turn out items with 


{llentown (Pa.) department store is to encourage 


more utilitarian value. Honorable 


mention went to Heywood Boot & Shoe Co., Worcester, Mass., whose “Chief- 
Moc” can be worn as a casual shoe with all types of leisure clothing and 


also for street wear. 
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SJS BEAMING MACHINE 


THE PRACTICAL UTILITY OF THIS MACHINE CAN BE SEEN 
AT A GLANCE. 

A REVOLVING DRUM WITH BLADES MOUNTED WORKING 
AGAINST A SPECIAL BED AND CONTACTING A WHOLE SKIN 
GIVES A RESULT NOT ACHIEVED OTHERWISE. 

64 INCH FOR SKINS — 84 INCH FOR SIDES 
FOR BELT OR MOTOR DRIVE 


THE 


Ge G 
Wy 
} 
if 
| + j 
pa taeda Be. Wii 


Main Office and Works: PEABODY, MASS. 
BRANCHES 
2362 No. Stanley Place 1101 Frankford Avenue 59 East Alpine Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 
FOREIGN BRANCHES 
Bramley, Leeds, Paris, 
England France 


Newark 5, New Jersey 


Oberursel, Taunus, 
Germany 
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ARMOUR HIKES CIO 
WORKERS PAY 6c 
Close to 30,000 members of United 
Packinghouse Workers, CIO, em- 
ployes of Armour & Co., were given 
a six hourly 
and other benefits in a new agree- 
ment reached this week between of- 
ficials of the company and union. 
The wage boost is retroactive to 
Dec. 17, L951, according to Ralph 
Helstein, the union's international 
president. The union’s workers are 
employed in 26 Armour plants. 


cents wage increase 


The agreement also provides for 
adjustments in wage inequalities for 
approximately 1,600 wage classifica- 
tions and raises average hourly in- 
come of ( 10 par kinghouse workers 
to $1.66. Also, women workers will 
gain from one and one-half to two 
to the six 
cents increase through narrowing ot 


cents hourly in’ addition 


male and female wage differentials. 
Helstein said. 

The agreement 
upon that 
and. the 
and Butcher 
which 


followed 
reached by the company 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
Workmen. AFL, nT 
125.0000 workers 
viven a six-cent wage hike. 
Settlement of the 
brought to an end walkouts staged 
by CLO workers at Armour 
plants over the country. 


( losely 


some were 


wage question 


Various 


Department Store Sales Up 
In November 


Sales of men’s. 


women’s and chil. 
dren's shoes in leading department 
Nov. 195] 


from three to eight: per 


stores during showed in 
Creasts of 
cent over the corresponding month 
n 1950. the Federal Reserve Board 
reports. Similar listed 
for the first Ll] months of the year 

Women's 
gained eight percent dollarwise overt 
Nov. 1950 and five percent for the 
first [1] months. End-of-month stocks 
were up two percent over Nov. L950 
and ratio of stock to sales was 4.9 
on Nov. L. 1951, compared to a ratio 
of 5.2 in Nov. 1. 1950. 

Women’s and children’s 
combined in 246 stores gained seven 
percent for the month and five per 
cent for the Jan. through Nov. pe 
riod. End-of-month stocks were up 
two percent and stock-sales ratio was 
1.7 in Nov. 1951 and 5.0 in the pre 
vious year. 


gains were 


shoes in 225) stores 


shoes 


Children’s shoes alone. as reported 
in 213 showed a dollar In- 
crease of percent Nov 
1950 percent for the 1] 


months. Stocks were off four percent 


stores, 
three over 


and _ five 


and stock-sales ratio was 4.0 in Nov 
1951 and 4.3 in Nov. 1950. 

Men's shoes in 197 
showed a sales gain of five 
percent over Nov. 1950 and seven 
percent for the 1] months. End-of- 
month inventories declined one per- 
cent. Stock-sales ratio was 4.5 in 
Nov. 1951 and 4.8 in Nov. last year. 

Sales of all types of shoes in 114 
reporting basement stores showed an 
increase of 10 percent in Nov. and 
eight percent for the year through 
Nov. Stocks were up two percent 
for the month and stock-sales ratio 


in Nov. L951. and 3.4 in Nov. 


and boys’ 


stores 


was 3.2 
1950. 


St. Louis Output Fell 15% 


Last November 


Shoe production in the Eighth 
Federal Reserve District during Nov. 
1951 totaled only 5.345.000 pairs, 
a decline of fully 15 percent below 
the 6,303,000 pairs produced in Novy. 
1950 and 16 percent below the 6.- 
345,000 pairs reported in Oct. 1951, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
reports. 

Output in the first 1L months of 
L951 totaled 75,261.000 pairs, some 
9.5 million pairs or 11 percent less 
than the 84,828,000 pairs reported 
in the same period of 1950. 





COMPARATIVE LEATHER PRODUCTION FIGURES 





CATTLEHIDE LEATHERS 


Total 
Cattle 
Hides Sole 
22095 7833 
21070 7032 
28121 9080 
30828 10432 
25656 8290 
26152 8420 
27566 8525 
26905 8510 
28824 8924 
26070 8016 
23332 6384 
24391 6127 
2298 544 
2204 527 
2220 511 
1916 467 
1956 455 1185 
1878 445 1150 
1534 374 941 
1885 502 1119 
Sept. 1644 420 1001 
Oct. 1859 453 11357 
Nov 1746 415 1120 


Upper 
12124 
11582 
15600 
15598 
13073 
13002 
14567 
14057 
15529 
14213 
13753 
15377 
1433 
1359 
1395 
1135 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


(In 1,000 hides) 
Belting, Harness Bag 
Mechani- Sad- Case, 
cal dlery Strap 
531 477 387 
675 524 382 
1064 650 581 
1213 637 936 
1292 632 800 
1439 613 629 
1324 556 $72 
1158 510 827 
1134 440 813 
1004 270 760 
759 227 674 
789 218 813 
93 19 77 
90 20 80 
103 15 71 
91 18 65 
97 21 64 
87 18 50 
78 14+ 39 
94 17 48 
71 18 39 
rw 3 22 53 


60 20 +6 


*Data from 1942 forward not directly comparable with previous data. 





CALI 


Total 
Goat, Sheep, 
Kid Lamb 
40419 38914 
37697 37920 
45373 51915 
41127 53629 
37351 $9315 
34655 53976 
24026 52450 
24123 47999 
37188 36535 
37970 33492 

28644 


34774 
37159 31501 
2831 


3502 
3201 2705 
2492 


3435 
3084 1968 
1478 


2620 

2038 1480 

2486 1879 

1830 1674 
2138 


2011 
1837 2163 


KIP, GOAT, KID, SHEEP AND LAMB LEATHERS 


(In 1,000 hides) 
Sheep Leathers 

Glove, 
Gar- 
ment 
18420 
17725 
22542 
19459 
20415 
20370 
17294 
15781 
11265 
10419 


Shear- All 
lings Others 
2563 6327 
3322 6907 
$779 9428 
9596 9591 

11210 12216 
6690 1187€ 
6508 11495 
9923 8918 
5409 7363 
4993 6688 

8411 9998 4498 $737 

9750 10708 5322 6091 
826 942 345 718 
793 963 310 639 
675 921 280 616 
499 733 240 476 
451 475 192 360 
475 468 180 357 
459 688 275 457 
438 612 218 406 
687 692 265 494 
722 702 327 412 


Shoe 
11604 
9966 
14166 
14983 
15474 
15040 
17153 
13349 
12498 
11392 
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CHROMIUM 


\, 
‘ 


Increased production, pioneering re- 
search and intelligent technical service 
make the Mutual Chemical Company of 
America “Headquarters for Chromium 
Chemicals.”” Whether you are an old or 
new user of Chromium Chemicals, it will 
pay you to come to “‘Headquarters.”’ 


DQUARTERS 
FOR 


CHEMICALS 


>» * 
pr 
* * . 3 


an \ 


| 


| 
‘ 


. 


With the largest Chromium Chemical 
plant in the world located at Baltimore 
and a second plant in Jersey City, Mutual 
this year will set an all-time production 
record. So for Chromium Chemicals re- 
member the name Mutual... first in pro- 
duction, research and service. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


KOREON 


SODIUM BICHROMATE 


POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 


CHROMIUM CHEMICALS 











MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





Upholstery Leather 
February 11, 1952—Invitation 
No. 31-7175-R issued by Regional 
Information Officer, Region 3, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., covering bids on 1,974 
sq. ft. leather, hides, upholstery. 


Hospital Slippers 
February 19, 1952 — QM-30- 
20-52-1079, covering bids on 9,600 


pairs canvas hospital slippers, size 3. 


Bids will be opened in New York at 
10:00 a.m. For the Navy. 


ENDICOTT LONE BIDDER 


Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
N. Y., was sole bidder this week at 
opening of ()M-30-280-52-970, cover- 
ing 2,688 pairs of women’s service 
boots. Endicott offered to supply the 
total quantity at $7.98 per pair, 10 
days ac ceptance, net. 

Army procurement officials de- 
clined to say whether the single bid 
would be accepted automatically or 
whether the invitation would be re- 
issued at a future date. 





SOLVAY 
Ammonium 
Bicarbonate 





UPGRADES 
YOUR LEATHER 


When you use SOLVAY AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 


for neutralization, you improve the quality of 


your product .. . because this pure neutraliz- 


ing agent penetrates the leather and raises the 


pH uniformly throughout the thickness of the 


hide. It also improves the grain and dyeing 


characteristics. Result: you get higher prices 


for your leathers! 


For uniform neutralization, rapid penetra- 


tion and finer grain. do as other leading tanners 


do...specify SOLVAY AMMONIUM BICARBONATE, 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
+ Chicago « (¢ nnath « Cleveland 


y Orlea + New ¥ 





® CLEANSING SODA XxX 
@ SNOWFLAKE* CRYSTALS 


Other Products for Tanners 


*Rex. 
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CHANGE GLOVE OPENING 

The Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
has issued Amendment | to QM 11- 
009-52-872, covering bids on 642,000 
pairs heavy leather gloves, M-1950, 
changing opening date from Feb. 8 
to Feb. 18 at 10:00 a.m. Also, excep- 
tions to Military Specification MIL- 
7-2366A dated Dec. 11, 1951, de- 
letes paragraph 3.3.1 Leather and 
substitutes “3.3.1 Leather the 
leather shall be full grain chrome 
tanned cowhide or horsehide. All 
leather component of gloves shall be 
of same kind of leather.” 


AWARD INSULATED BOOTS 

The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency has announced the 
following awards on QM-30-280-52- 
NEG-79, covering insulated rubber 
combat boots: —Endicott-Johnson 
Corp., 5.000 pairs at total dollar 
value of $125,000, and Rubber Corp. 
of California, 5,000 pairs valued at 
$125,000. 


“~ RUBBER SOLE BIDS 

There were 14 bidders at the open- 
ing of Army Invitation QM-30-280- 
52-878—31,248 pr. soles, full rub- 
ber; 15,120 pr. to destination a) 
Clearfield, Utah; and 16,128 pr. to 
destination b) Schenectady, N. Y. 

Two lowest bidders for item a) 
were B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
which offered to supply the total 
quantity at .317: and The I.T.S. Rub- 
ber Company, Elyria, O., which made 
the same offer. Low bidder for item 
b) was the U. S. Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., offering to supply all 
at .2834. 


Gordon Heath Heads Shoe 
Pattern Group 

Gordon T. Heath of Hutchison 
Pattern Co., Inc., Haverhill, Mass., 
has been elected president of the 
Shoe Pattern Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New England. He sue- 
ceeds Ernest C. Doring of United 
Shoe Pattern Co. 

Other officers named at the annual 
election meeting are David D. 
Noonan, David D. Noonan Pattern 
Co., Manchester, N. H., vice presi- 
dent: Stuart F. Jeans, Jeans & Gau- 
vin Pattern Co.. Haverhill, treasurer: 
Norbert H. Gallagher, McCarthy & 
Gallagher. Inc., Haverhill, secretary. 
Above officers and Joseph P. Famo- 
lare of Joseph P. Famolare, Inc., Bos- 
ton. are directors. 

The Guild Associates will continue 
to manage the Association. 
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TANNERS END UNSTABLE HIDE 
MARKET KEEPS TRADING AT LOW EBB 


Shoe Manufacturers Unwilling To Move Until Bottom 


Is Reached 


Only sales made are for immedi- 
ate delivery. Tanners willing to 
talk business but shoemen con- 
tinue to watch hide market. Price 
lists generally unchanged but soft. 


New York Leather Market 


Another slow 
leather as the 
declining raw skin) markets cause 
buyers to operate slowly and cau- 
tiously. Trading is strictly for fill-in 
orders and everything bought is for 
shipment yesterday. Some of this 
business is for the Spring run but, in 
the main, the Spring run is over. 
Tanners’ b 


Upper Leather: 
week in’ side upper 


iggest job today seems to 
he explaining 
hides and how when some grades are 
relatively cheap, they do not make 
the kind of leather the customers 


want. 


away the low prices on 


Lists on large spread elk pegged 
at 43e and down but there are plenty 
of places where 40e and down and 
even less can be bought, according to 

Extremes listed from 44e 
to 593c and down depending on tan- 
nage, ete., and kips around 56c and 
down. Plenty of shading of lists to- 
day depending upon customer, how 


Because 


reports, 


much footage wanted. ete. 
of this, an accurate market is hard to 
quote as prices are pretty much all 


over the lot. 


Calfskins: Women’s weight calf 
fairly active in the low grades of 
smooth and suede with — colors 
wanted. Here too, business is strictly 
of the fill-in type with little footage 
involved in the orders. Suedes are 
50e and down and smooth &5c and 
down but the volume business is in 


the 60°s and 70's. 


Sole Leather: Market mixed and 
prices numerous, Some tanners say 
they are doing a fair business while 
others are out looking for customers. 
Bends quoted from 48c¢ to 54e by 
some and others say 58-60c¢ on heavy 
bends. Mediums around 62c talked 
in some quarters and others claim 
doing business at 68-70c¢ while lights 
are anywhere from 70 to 75c. These 
are quite wide prices but they are as 
reported in the trade. 

Bellies similarly fixed with cows 
said bought at 23c and others claim- 
ing 28e and 29¢ while on steers, quo- 
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tations heard range from 26¢ to 32c¢. 
Double rough shoulders, for welting 
purposes, 50c¢ to 55¢ in some quar- 
ters. others say 58e to 60¢e. About 
lOc higher quoted for men’s waist 
belting. Single shoulders heads on 
are quoted by some at 50-55e and 
others said selling at 45¢ to 50c. 


Sole Slows Again 

Continued instability of hide mar- 
ket has again slowed down sales by 
Boston sole leather tanners. For the 
most part. tanners feel sole leathers 
are once again competitive wilh nu- 
clear soles and will sell once shoe 
manufacturers are convinced hide 
market has hit bottom. Until then, 
few sales except for need. 

Price lists at last week’s level but 
tanners will talk turkey, depending 
upon type of leather and amount 
wanted. Better grade 9/10 iron 
bends still listed around 60e but can 
Medium bends slow 
Setter grade 


be had at 58e. 
in middle to lower 60's. 
light bends bring 75-78e. 

Sole leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia report a good deal of activity 
this past week After hides started 
to go up again customers felt that 
the bottom had been reached and 
began to do some buying. This was 
so in factory and finding bends. In 
some instances, tanners could sell as 
much as they had to offer. Tanners 
will not quote prices in bends, since 
they claim that they are. still not 
stable. 


Offal Spotty 

Not much doing in Boston’ sole 
leather offal market this week. Tan- 
ners say shoemen have no confidence 
in hide market, prefer to hold off 
buying until it steadies. Most feel 
hides have not yet hit bottom, will 
wait until they do. 

Prices remain nominally at. last 
week’s levels although softer as shoe 
manufacturers continue to hammer 
at them. Bellies can be had at 26- 
27¢ but innersole men not too inter- 
ested as they claim they still lose 
money at this price. Single shoulders 
with heads on have difficulty getting 
above 48-50c for lights. Heavies 
even slower in low 10's, Double 
rough shoulders slow in middle to 


Heads 


upper 50°s for welting stock. 
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nominal at 18e and down. fore shanks 
at 20c and below. hind shanks at 


22 and dow I. 


Calf Weaker 
I Xpec ted decline of calfskin prices 
has almost immediate effect upon 
Boston calf tanners. First. buvers are 
inclined to withdraw market 
or buy only for need until they are 
certain skin market has hit bottom. 


kven when they want leather, 


from 


shoe- 
men are hard on prices 

Result is little if any interest in 
better grades, still nominal around 
95¢ and down for both men’s and 





BABUCK 


Ww 


Suede grain 
simulating 
buck... 


Amour leattor O 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - NEW YORK 


(o) 54 (0) 6) 


Roller-Non Roller 
Steel or Brass Base 
Graceful lines Smooth metal work 


U7 CALE S_BY W\ 
7 


Fine finishes Formed tongues 


— 


Gilt Bronze 
Nickel »* Gunmetal + Colors 


i 


f omplete Orynond for 
line bas 


Samples 


7 
Hudson Ave Union City, NJ 





Shoemen are in 
terested only in grades 606 and be- 
low and here they are looking for 


price cuts in various grades. Calf 


womens weights 


tanners not too anxious to lower 


prices as yet but the trend is obvi- 
Suedes also in 


ously downward 


slowdown at 80ce and below 


Kid Dull 

Kid leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia find business definitely dull. 
[here is still business in 
glazed, and some in’ black 
but otherwise very. litth 

Black suede has noved Hm some 
quantity but there is always a small 
demand for this type of leather and 
idequate to make 


colored 


raz dl, 


business is not 
tanners optimistic. 


Nothing special reported in’ slip 
per leather—-still slow. Some tan- 
ners who did a small business in this 
type of leather have ceased produc- 
tion. at least for the time being 
Aside from a 


few specialists. satin mats and 


Linings remain slow 


crushed are reported as dead. List 
prices still quoted but not too mean 
ingful. 

Many tanners feel that too many 
shoe manufacturers don’t know what 
they want and have bought very 
little of any kind of leather. even in 
colors. It is felt that retailers will 
soon discover that their stocks. now 
incomplete, will be too low to carry 
on a satisfactory business. They will 
then run to the manufacturers who 


must. since they do not have enough 








ELD 


genuine shell cordoyan — “the platinum of 


leathers” — for shoes, men’s belts, military | 


belts and holsters, and shark print cordovan 


for tips on children’s shoes. 


1525 W. HOMER STREET * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


KAYE & BARNES, INC. @ 93 South Street, Boston 
A. J. & 3. KR. COOK, INC. @ Los Angeles and San Francisco 


FRED SCHENKENBERG e Dallas, Texas 
HARRY BLOCH @ Havana, Cuba 








experience 


dictates... 











SETON 
PATENT 
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inventory on hand, go crying to the 


tanners. However. tanners do not 
have enough finished leather on hand 
to make immediate deliveries. The 
outcome may well mean that time 
lost on processing leather and manu- 
facturing of shoes will cause retailers 
to miss out on some stock for an en- 


tire season. 


Average List Prices 
Suede 45¢-95« 
Glazed 35e-S81.05 
Linings 30c-$1.05 
Slipper 35c-70¢ 
Satin mats 69¢-31.20 


Crushed 35-80 


Sheep Fair 

Boston sheep leather tanners in 
somewhat better position than other 
tanners. For one thing, this is one 
of their busy seasons and demand is 
good. Cowboy boot manufacturers 
from Southwest, women’s medium 
price novelty shoemen and children’s 
and growing girls’ factories keep tan- 
ners fairly busy. 

Prices still nominally at last week’s 
levels although pressure grows heav- 
ier as easiness of other leathers is 
reflected into sheep market. For the 
most part, boot linings bring best 
sales at 18-28c, shoe linings at 16- 
19e, Specialties out of season. Chrome 
linings moving well at 29-30c. Black 
and pastels wanted colors here. Col- 
ored vegetable linings moderately 
active at 25-28c. 

Garment sheep mixed. Garment 
suede continues active at 29-30ce— 
about same level of recent weeks. Dif- 
ferent story in garment grains which 
are slow and meet much competition 
from horsehide. Prices nominally at 


2% top but sales well below this. 


Sides Mixed 

Confused hide market has inevi- 
table effect upon side leathers this 
week. Shoe manufacturers loathe to 
do any buying except for need. Even 
then, pressure on prices is heavy. 
Tanners on other hand unwilling to 
lower prices much until certain where 
hides will stabilize. This is season- 
ally bad take-off season and_ hides 
are normally of poorer quality, they 
point out. Therefore, some reduc- 
tions are to be expected at this time. 

For the most part, both side tan- 
ners and leather buyers mark time 
now, awaiting new developments. 
Best interest in lower priced or dis- 
tress-priced leathers. Unless a bar- 
gain is available, buyers remain out 
of market. Tannery run sides have 
trouble getting above 50c. Better 
erades slow at 45-57-58e. Prices still 
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down. Men’s grey suedes offered at tions out until there is more stability 


sions. depending upon footage and M4e for a good run of skins. Deer in the entire situation 
Combination- skins jumped 10c¢ a foot as a result Rough shoulders sell in the 


government requirements. to 60's but not so much to curriers 


over the lot as tanners make conces- 
selection wanted. 50's 


tanned quality kips and extremes of new 
Larger One dealer is asking 75e and 65c. 4s to welting men. Curried shoulders 


I'wo weeks ago the price was 55c and dead. However, curriers report that 

no takers. curried belting has picked up. Most 
Domestic Grains hard to figure have gotten all their men back and 
Pressure on splits prices mounting pein tanner holding mm a 30e and ire running a full work week. 

as hide market continues shaky. Tan- 2%e for the smooth and 27¢ down to Phere is good news from the South 

ners unwilling to go all the way with 


nominal at 56ce and down 
sides still slow. even under 40c. 


Splits Confused 


Ste: how dhs wleten tends  Dihtaied 

c for th pigtex gr ade Published Phose mills opening up had to do 
sila. dies 4a. Rak acto sau Cat prices all subject to bids and com tag owas a et era rN: 

i ; o ho ces é sts. some b 2 since e ent *s 
: , I promises. One dealer asking &0e for : 
Buyers refuse to bite except when CR k | 5 were practically nil, Of course since 
they need leather for immediate de- Gp gine poms OG NOS meen these firms had been keeping low 
livery. 

Heavy suedes still at 47c¢ and 
down. Light suede splits quiet at 
We and below. Linings spotty at Belting leather 
Work shoe fair in delphia find that among the rough a aban ean mpage yg _ 
leather tanners, belting is poor. In- a ; tee) Ce 
creased business in curried belting 
has not reflected back to the rough 


business passing. inventories and had to have belting, 
, they were in no position to bargain 

Belting Poor Thus. curriers got their prices. 
tanners in Phila- 


20e and down. 
middle and upper 20°s. 


Glove Leathers Cautious 
Business slow coming in and buy- leather tanners as yet. 

ers of both raw skins and leather are Fanners feel, for the most part. 
extremely cautious on their pur- that prices as quoted last week may 
chases. Small but steady demand for be considered unchanged “asking 
leathers. Ladies’ prices,” but that sales are definitely 
not made at those rates at the present 
They prefer to leave quota- 


men’s weight 
weights entirely neglected. 
Iranians selling fairly well at 26 time. 





Give Shoe Sales 


PATENT NO. 2558690 


A Real Uplift = 
p Adds to the Shoe wearer's comfort 


4 " 
The new Niles Arch Uplift is the great Sibiden Sie -cheee 06 the obese 
est advancement ever made in arch 


supports. 
It's the sales teature you've needed Eliminates cutting special orthopedic 


Will prevent fallen arches 


for sales plus in your lines. insole patterns. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION TODAY 


VAN HORNE - KAESTNER LEATHER Co. 1911-31S.Allis St. MILWAUKEE 7, WISC. 





WHO’S THE BOSS—YOU OR THE STITCH? 


When stitching is costly, irregular in quality and performance, the stitch is boss over you. 
the tables and scientifically control that work by adopting 


"CONTROLLED STITCHING" 


AJAX MACHINE CO. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Call Liberty 2-8684 


CHARMOOTZ 


ee ee eo 


BLACK AND COLORS 


AMALGAMATED LEATHER CO’S. INC. 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


; 
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Welting Steady 

New orders for 
plentiful but plentiful enough to hold 
prices at close to 9% for regular 
Goodyear stock of Lo by 'y inches 


Fair Average’’ $106.00 
‘Merchantable’’ $102.50 
$140.00 

$135.00 

$50.00-$55.00 

$45.00 

$50.00-$55.00 


$70. 00-$72.00 


welting were not 


Specialty welting still in’ wide de- \ C guaranteed 
mand. Synthetic welting continues to Seard guaranteed $86.00 
: Rart 


fang t w S m $53.00 
Mangrove Bark, 38% East African 


enjoy excellent demand with more "$80.00 


stitchdown sales made this week 


Tan 


ning Extracts 


tnut Extract, Liqu 


Tanning Materials Same 
i (basis 
plant 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi Divi, ¢ 12 


éy GAYWOOD 


ms 


_ 
Always... 


CUSTOM-MADE to fit your needs 


in leather or fabric of every type, 
; ALWAYS 
plain or in colors, to your exact specifica- 
tions. What are your needs? GAYWOOD @ U N | FO R M 
quality and delivery are tops. 


(7 J) wire ron sammues ano rics @ ALL COLORS 
GAYWOOD ina 


W. A. Cohen, San Francisco 
COMBINATIONS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Leather Products Co., Milwaukee 
Alfred G. Schwab, Cincinnati 

1906 PINE ST. + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 

SERVING AMERICA’S LARGEST SHOE INDUSTRIES 


J.P. McGrath & Son, Rochester, NY 
Jose Ribe, Havana, Cuba * Pp R 0 M Pp T 
Voge! Helmholz, Baltimore 

Agents im Many Foreign Countries OELIVERY 
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Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60° tannin), f.0.b. plant 
Bags. c.! 
Bags, l.c.l 
Cuteh, solid Borneo, 55% tannin 
plus duty enese sanesees 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin 
bbis 09 *4 12 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars 
fo.bD. works 
Bbis ¢.} 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, Ib 
t 6%, tks F 06% 


-08 


basis 63% tannin, c.l 
oe 11 31,64 
Solid clar., basis 64° tannin, c.l. 12 3/16 
Liquid basis 5% tannin, bbis - 
Ground extract 
Wattle extract oOiid, basis 61-62%, c.1 
«plus duty 11% -11%, 
i, basis 61-62%, ¢.1 
African 114-114, 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.l 
O05 % ; 1 05'2 
Spruce extrac tks., f.0ob. wks. . 01% 
Myrobalan extract, solid, 55% tannin .10% 
Myrobalan extract, powdered, 60% tannin .10% 


wdered, 63% tannin .9%-9% 


duty) Eas 


\ 4 extract, po 


Tanners’ Oils 
Castor oil, No. 1 C.P. drs. 1.c.l «+2 36% 
eastor oil, 75% 31 
Nfld., loose basis .. cvnns a Ce 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture... .16 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral . .14 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral . .13 
Linseed of] tks., c.l. zone 1 ........ .197 
eS Se er .207 
Neatsfoot, 20° C.T. ...... (cieskue Mae 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. reece rere ae 
Neatsfoot, prime drums, c¢.1 : ia: an 
Le.1. PUCRNSCAD CSSA VERUROETAOSSO COE CUE 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% vicend. ae 
denatured, drs. gal 
Waterless Moellon sieeueeuecas 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture 
Chamois Moellon, 25% moisture 


Olive 


Common degras 

Neutral degras 

Sulphonated Tallow, 75% 

Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 

Sponging compound 

Split Otl . Aree ee 

Sulphonated sperm, 25% water 

Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc., tks., 
¢ 

Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc., tks., 
f.eb z 

Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds visc., tks, 


f.o.b “ 14 


Thom McAn Stores Now 
Cover 43 States 


Recent opening of a new Thom 
MeAn shoe store in Boise, Idaho, the 
first in the state, has expanded the 
chain’s coverage to a total of 42 
states, according to an announcement 
by Lester R. Fallon, executive vice 
president of Melville Shoe Corp., 
which owns and operates the stores. 

The Boise outlet raised to 565 the 
present number of Thom McAn stores 
as compared with 519 in 1946. Great- 
est part of the increase is due to the 
opening of 23. stores in the three 
Pacific Coast states since the end of 
World War II. 

Of the 565 stores, 482 sell men’s 
and boys’ shoes exclusively and 83, 
generally in smaller population cen- 
ters. sell women’s and girls’ shoes as 
well. Melville also operates 10 John 
Ward shoe stores in six East Coast 


cities. 
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Moroccans Adopt Shoes 


Inhabitants of Morocco who once 
wore only the traditional babouche 
or sandal on their feet are now well 
converted to the use of shoes. Close 
contact with European ways of dress 
have Jed Moroceans to discard the 
babouche and other ancient items of 
dress in favor of modern styles. De- 
mand for shoes has led some 12 large 
Moroccan shoe factories and about 
90 smaller shops to up the country’s 
footwear output to almost two mil- 
lion per year. 


Czech Workers Boo Bosses 


Shoeworkers at the 
Bata shoe factories located in Gott- 
waldov (formerly Zlin). Czechoslo- 
vakia, recently booed their Commu- 
nist plant managers who announced 
a drastic pay cut, according to Czech 
sources in Paris. The Bata plant was 
taken over by the Red-ruled govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia and both the 
company and city re-named. 

\s reported in a Party youth 
paper. Mlada Fronta, the workers 
threatened a riot until finally “per- 
suaded” by the plant director to ac- 
cept the cut. The paper upbraided 
the instigators of the demonstration 
as “capitalist-minded sharpies who 
join the party. attend doctrine classes 
and work industriously, but only to 
derive personal advantages.” 


once-famed 


Israel Ups Output 


The Hamegaper shoe factory in 
Israel reports it has completed a 
series of experiments in manufactur- 
ing women’s summer fabric shoes 
with rubber soles and will shortly 
start production of some 10,000 pairs 
per month. Daily output goal will 
be 400 pairs or 25 percent of re- 
quirements in the area. The fac- 
tory s 120 workers also make leather 
shoes with rubber soles for winter 
wear only. 


U. S. Shoe Sales Up But 
Profits Fall 


Despite its record sales, dollar- 
wise, in the fiscal year ended Nov. 
30, 1951, profits of United States 
Shoe Corp. fell somewhat from the 
previous year, according to the com- 
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pany’s annual report. The decline in 
net profits was attributed to increased 
Federal income taxes 

Net sales for the period totaled 
$27.189.231 
343.040 in the same period of 1950 
The report added that the peak vol- 


ume reflected “increased unit pric ees” 


against sales of $25.- 


during the vear 

Net profits after charges and taxes 
totaled $928.065 against S964.139 in 
1950. Earnings before taxes were 
$2.216.562 last year compared with 
$2.019.139 in 1950. 

The company, which manufactures 
Red) Cross shoes. reported produc- 
tion at four million pairs. equal to 
“despite the fact 
that production in the shoe industry 


the previous year. 


as a Whole decreased by 10 perc ent.” 


In the report signed by Jos. S 
Stern. chairman of the board. and 
\. B. Cohen, president. the company 
stated that it had made arrangements 
with Canada’s largest shoe manufac- 
turer. B. & L. Shoe. Ltd.., for manu- 
distribution of Gold 
It ex- 
pects that these shoes will shortly 


facture and 
Cross shoes in the Dominion. 
selling 


constitute Canada’s largest 


brand of women’s fine shoes. 


Slipper Pact Unsettled As 
Deadline Nears 


Negotiations on a new labor con- 
tract between the National Associa- 
tion of Slipper and Playshoe Manu- 
facturers and Joint Couneil 13, 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO. remained deadlocked this week 
as representatives of management 
and union failed to reach an agree- 
ment. 

Both union and manufacturers. 
represented by Tsidore Rosenberg 
and Benjamin Seligman respectively, 
have scheduled further talks in hopes 
of reaching a new agreement before 
the present contract 


Feb. 15. 


The union is seeking 


expires on 


a package 
increase of 10 cents per hour, includ- 
ing additional welfare benefits, plus 


a Slo ominimum rate for learners. 
Manufacturers have countered) with 
a demand for revaluation of jobs 


and a change in vacation procedure, 


Michigan 
chedules filed in the bankruptcy 
of The Huette Shoe Mfg. 
Three Rivers shoe manufacturer, 
liabilities of $32,061 and assets of 


ISU 
$24,097 
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SEE IT! 





CHARLES E. REED & CO. 


eA nnounces 


A showing of the most modern shoe pattern 


machinery available in the world today. 


COMPARE IT! 
OPERATE IT! 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 


Basement General Offices 


1509 WASHINGTON ST.. ST. LOUIS 3, MO 


FEBRUARY 12th Thru 22nd INCLUSIVE 


CHARLES E. REED & CO. 


"In Peace and War — Sixty Years of Continuous Service” 


CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
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PRICE PRESSURE SLOWS DOWN 
HIDE MARKET SALES ACTIVITY 


Tanners Withdraw To Sidelines After Recent Volume 
Buying Wave 


An easier undertone developed in 
hide and skin markets this week, Ab- 
sence of any real follow-up trading to 
recent volume sales caused) many 
tanners to withdraw to the sidelines 
or revise ideas downward. Situation 
in Jeather markets still continues un- 
satisfactory from a volume selling 
standpoint and does not warrant large 
scale raw stock purchases. 

Requests for prompt delivery in 
instances indicate shoe manu- 
low. in- 


many 
facturers are operating on 
ventories and need leather for last- 
minute shoe orders for Easter. Op- 
erations on Spring and Summer lines 
should be reaching a seasonal peak 
soon but certain manufacturers are 
catching up on their and 
welcome additional business. 


orders 
would 
Leather buyers cautious about mak- 
ing forward commitments or purchas- 
ing more material than they need for 
cutting in the immediate future. 
Lower bids by as much as le or 
even more made at mid-week in big 
packer hide market. Packers at first 
refused these bids but there is a 
tendency to accept lower levels on at 
least two selections and possibly more 
not very broad and 
hides are now. entering 
where they are the poorest quality of 
the year. Even in the best times. 
Feb.-March hides and skins were not 
ilways easy to sell and prices fre- 


as demand is 
a period 


quently discounted on productions ac- 
cumulated during these two months 


Big Packer Hides Weaker 
Following the break in light COWS 


late last week. additional sales were 
made but details did not become gen- 


erally known until early this week. 
\s previously reported, sales of big 
packer Chicago light made 
down to 19%sc and an independent 
Wisconsin packer sold a car at 19¢. 
Another big packer sold 4,000 Kansas 
City and St. Louis light average light 
cows at 20'se and 1,450 Omaha pro- 
duction at 20c. Easiness in this selec- 
tion further apparent in report that 
1.400 Sioux Falls light cows sold 
by a large independent lowa packer 
at 9! oe, 


coWs 





BULLETIN: Late sales reported 
15.000 big = packer — branded 
steer butts at 2c, Colorados at 
lie with kosher allowances. One 
Minnesota) packer sold 5.800 
light native cows at 18e. Further 
trading reported in heavy native 
steers and cows. 





Karly this week one big packer 
sold 1,500 St. Paul light cows also 
at L9t4e which hide traders 
consider a very good price as 
tanners once more have backed 
away. While packers at mid-week 
offered more light cows at last trad- 
ing levels, tanners were slow to make 
firm bids and buyers were 
inclined to talk slightly lower ideas 
of value. 

Scattered sales of other big packer 
selections. Further business late last 
week in branded cows at 15oc for 
northerns but more available at this 
price. Southwestern light average 
branded cows sold in good volume 
when one big packer traded 8,000 


some 


now 


some 





HIDE AND SKIN QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Heavy native steers 
Light native steers 
Ex. light native steers 
Heavy native cows 
Light native cows 
Heavy Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Light Texas steers 18N 

Ex. light Texas steers 20N 
Colorado steers :2 
Branded cows 1513 
Native bulls 12 
Branded bulls 11 
Packer calfskins 35-37), 
Packer kipskins 271'3-32'2N 30 


20N 
22N 
-17 
2-20'2 
13N 
13N 


Week Ago 


2-15 1414. 


‘ 
mh 


—Nme ere 


New 


Month Ago Year Ago Ceilings 


3313-34 28 
37% s1% 
40 34 
2-212 342-35 29 
-26', 37 -38 Si 6332 
17 31% 25 
17 3143 25 
2414 3512 29'; 
-26': -38'3 32 
16 301, 2414 
20%. -34!, 2814-29 
15% -2414 20 
141% -23%4 19 
-40 35-8214 65 
-34 -60 50 


1813-19 
2613 
2814 


Ie 
Z 


Nm OWwN 
<< a 


hy 


4 
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from Oklahoma City comprised of 
9.700 Novy.-Dec. takeoff at 17! 
2.300 Jan. forward at 17c. consid- 
ered steady. 

Latest purchases of heavy native 
cows largely for specialty tanner 
accounts, involving northern produc- 
tion points. Large independent packer 
at Austin. Minn.. sold a car of about 
700 heavy steady basis of 
17c. Last sale reported on heavy 
native steers from river points was 
1,200 from Kansas City production 
at 14%c. Since then, buyers have 
been bidding about. a cent lower on 
the latter selection. 

Branded steers subject to 
buyer resistance, Large lowa packet 
sold 2,500 January Colorado steers 
last Friday at 12c. Here too, bids are 
currently running about a cent Jess. 

Sales of bulls early this week were 
a feature; one big packer selling 650 
from Omaha-Sioux City and another 
big packer 600 from Chicago at 
steady price of 12c native; 11 
branded. Including sales made at the 
end of last’ week. thus far 
totals about 25.000. 


pl and 


cows on 


also 


volume 


Small Packers Thin 
Demand thin and very selective 
\ few more scattered sales of 52 Ib. 
avg. very good small packer hides 
at l6c with a few 
quality productions selling within the 
range of 15 to 16c. One car 50-52 Ib. 
avg. Oct.-Nov. small packers also 
sold at l6c fob. midwest. Same price 
bid for more choice hides but tan- 
ners are backing away while sellers 
still ask as much as a cent higher. 
However, a few more cars of west- 
ern heavy hides averaging 74-75 Ibs. 
and running mostly branded, sold at 
1015-lle. Another car of midwestern 
85-90 Ib. average bulls sold this week 
at lle selected. Light average south- 
western small packer hides easier. 
Texas 40 lb. avg. hides brought 19% 
flat fob. and 42 Ib. avg. 18e flat fob 


lots of ordinary 


Country Hides Slack 


Tanner demand has been rather 
narrow. Regular lots of country hides 
containing average run of locker- 
butcher and renderer hides of similar 
average weight have been sold at 
13!sc with heavier descriptions 
reported sold as low as 13c. Asking 
prices by sellers usually around 14 
and up but do not mean 
much as buyers’ 


around 13 


seem to 
limits are now 


mostly 


Calf & Kip Move 


Trading which involved 16.500 


big packer calf skins confirmed late 
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last week following a three-week 


period of inactivity. Sales made at 
sTloc for St. Paul 
for St. Paul light calf and Milwaukee 
all weights of light average. There 
are more calfskins being offered by 
hig packers at the same prices and 
brokerage advices assert that the 
lights appear to be 5 

Kip skins nominal in absence of 
offerings, bids o1 and 
onsider the market around 


hig par ker kip and 


overweights. Ino small 


heavy and 35: 


weak at 35« 


new sales 


traders 
0-321.¢ for 
23-27 for 
packer market. one car choice  all- 
weight calf lately sold at 32¢ which 
price is considered tops. Small prac ker 
15-25 kip sold at 27 
25c: other sales of 15-30s were 
Country calf ranges 


and 25-30s at 
made 
at 25-26c. 22-234 
nominal and kip around 2le, last 
paid for carload quantity. Less than 
carload lots of skins are 
quoted 18-20¢ for 16-18 


for kip. 


eountry 


calf and 


Dry Sheepskins Nominal 
\us- 


tralian wool sheepskin sales, shippers 


Following firmer tone at last 


firmed up views and recent negotia- 
tions failed to develop With 
market unsettled. pullers will only 
trade at a price they figure is in line 
with conditions while sellers at origin 
week with the 


wool 


seem to vary each 
auctions, 

At last Svdnev sale. 39.000. skins 
were offered with bare to L inch go 
ing at 4-6 pence Australian currency 
dearer while all other descriptions 
were par to 3 pence dearer. Monte 
video wool sheep firm as usual as 
10 deseechos. selling at 
c&f.. to Punta 


\renas nominal awaiting some busi- 


sortment. 60 


92¢ per Ib. 


France. 
ness, 

Some business in shearlings with 
reports that small lots of Australians 
have been selling. A little business 
in Montevideo shearlings. | 414 inch. 
flint drvs. said selling at S1.45-1.55 
per pric e. as to weights. apes nom 
nal. 

Hair sheep markets continue slow 
and nominal. Cape glovers quoted 
at 150-160) shillings in 
sales. A few hundred dozen “friez 
ing” blackheads sold at $1.60 per Ib.. 
Brazil cabrettas salable 
basis manufacturers. 
higher 


from 


absence of 


basis primes. 
at $12.50-12.75. 
hut asking 
Slate) quiet as 
subsided. 


prices usually 


even interest 


Europe has 


Horsehides Soft 

business but an occa 
thers 
soft 


rue h 
odd car 


Not 
sional sells here and 
with prices tending to show a 
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SINCE 1887 


LIQUID 
POWDER 


WATTLE : 
CHESTNUT 


TANNERS 
EXTRACTS 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


TANDARD 


DYEWOOD 
COMPANY, INC. 


40 LOCUST STREET 


MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





WRINGER 


THE only suc- 
cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather 
for deum 
Sole Leather 
tanning, ex- 
tracting and 
oiling. 

Also 
pares 


pre- 


both 


bark and chrome tanned sides and 


hides for 
splitting machine 


whole 


the 


skiving and 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 


Olean 


New 


York 





undertone. This week, one car of 
good 65 Ib. avg. northern slaughterer 
untrimmed horse hides sold at $8.00 
freight point. Ordinary 
de sf riptions reported sold from some- 


fob low 


what further production points by at 
least 25 less. Fair quality trimmed 
hides averaging 62-63 lbs. offered at 
$7.25 del’d. Chicago had no takers: 

Fronts remain 
Butts. 22” and 
up. ranged $2.00-2.25. 


buvers slow to bid. 
around = $5.00-5.25, 


Sheep Pelts Lag 
Mouton fur tanners approaching 
seasonal end of requirements on pelts 
all outlets is 
produc- 


and demand from 
rather spotty. At same time, 
tion of shearlings passing through 
the seasonal low point. 

Last sales by big packers involved 
fall clips at $3.50-3.75: No. 1 shearl- 
ings at $3.00-3.10: No, 2s $2.10-2.25 
and No. 3s at $1.65 

Pickled Skins Scattered 

Only scattered sales) passing in 
New Zealands as most larger buyers 
still showing very little interest. 
( ables reported sales of North Island 
Jambs to U.S. involving 4.000 dozen 
“Westfield” at 62 shillings and 2.000 
dozen “AFFCO” at) 64° shillings. 
Sheep slow and nominal awaiting 
sales. No change in domestic situa- 
tien with last confirmed sales sheep 
And lambs at SL1.50 but) market 
ranged from SIL per dozen up. de- 
pending upon assortment and seller 


Reptiles Same 
Although market has ruled rather 
quiet, this is said due mainly to lack 





wi 

© SPRUCE EXTRACT 
wt 

© POWDERED SUPER SPRUCE 
wnt 


© LACTANX 
wt 


ROBES 


SON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 
Erie, Pa. 











of offerings. Madras bark tanned 
whips on spot can be moved at 72-73c 
for 4+ inches up, averaging 41% inches, 

) 30 selections and 78-80c¢ for skins 
averaging 4°, inches. Calcutta whips, 
”’ up, avg. 412”, 60/40, offered at 
a0e. 

Late offers of cobras and vipers 
not taken but some buyers intimate 
if they could get whips, they would 
take vipers. Shippers have advised 
their agents that primary markets 
are firmer and that next offers may 
be at from 3-5¢ higher. Some alum 
tanned water snakes, 3 inches up. 
averaging 314 inches, offered at 
131.-l4dce but no interest. 

Brazil market slow as offers of 
Er: k cut tejus, 20 60 20 assortment. 

58e fob. and giboias at 75e fob.. 
not taken. Some slightly poorer as- 
sortment back cuts sold at 56c¢ fob. 

Siam market unchanged with of- 
fers of chouyres, 8 inches and up, 
2.8 kilos, at 29¢ remain unsold. Later 
cables stated that 10.000) Madras 
bark tanned whips held at 78e for 
equal proportion 4 inches up, av- 
eraging 414 inches and 4 inches up. 
averaging 45, inches, 70 30. selec- 
tion. 


Deerskins Better 

\ litthe more interest and some 
husiness developed in good Brazil 
“jacks” at around 65c, basis manu- 
facturers. New Zealand market firmer 
and bids of $1.15 cif. refused and 
$1.20 cif. asked. Siam market slow 
as not many offers received due to 
closed border. 


Pigskins Straggle 
More offers and at somewhat lower 
prices but outside of dealers, who 
are picking up occasional lots at a 
price. very little interest evident. 
Man. aos grey pecearies available at 
30 fob., basis importers and 
eer at about 20c less. Paras 
quoted at close to the Manaos levels. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
Compounders and 


Sulphonators of Oil for Tanners 
and Leather Finish Manufacturers 
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Peruvians nominal at $2.15-2.20 c&f. 
as very few offers received due to 
restrictions on hunting. 

Bolivian grey peccaries held at 
$2.00. considerably above buyers 
views. which are at $1.70 c&f. Some 
trading in Ecuadors but details with- 
held. Chaco carpinchos slow. Some 
spot lots available but not much in- 
terest except from dealers. 


New England Tanners Meet 
February 15 

The New England Tanners’ Club 
has scheduled its next meeting for 
Friday evening. Feb. 15, at the Hotel 
Hawthorne, Salem, Mass. 

Featured speaker of the evening 
will be Charles Morrison, president 
of Reilly, Whiteman, Walton Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. Morrison will 
“Natural Oils and Fats.” 

Social hour will begin at 6.00 p.m. 
in the club room and dinner will be 
served at 7,00 p.m. Tickets at $2.75 
per person may be procured from 
the Secretary, Box 371, Peabody, 
Mass. 


speak on 


Rhoads & Sons Marks 250th 
Anniversary 


The 250th anniversary of the 
founding of J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa.. and Wilmington, 
Del., tannery, was celebrated on 
Jan. 31 at a dinner held by the 
Wilmington Chamber of Commerce. 
The 150th anniversary of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., of 
Wilmington was also commemorated 
at the same occasion. 

Representing the tanning industry 
at the affair, attended by many busi- 
ness and government notables, was 
Lawrence L. Jones, president of the 
Tanners’ Council. Jones presented 
officials of the firm with a silver 
plaque in behalf or the Council and 
its members. 
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If your problem is one of achieving a high gloss 


The gloss stays high ... the finish stays dry... 


A DISTINCTIVE HIGH-GLOSS WATERPROOF BINDER 


for Splits, Sheep, Calf and Side Leathers 


coat application on less complicated colors; 
more difficult colors require two coats. Coat- 


and waterproofing finish on splits, sheep or side ings should be swabbed for best results. 


leathers ... 


if your equipment is not set up i 
It’s not a lacquer, nor a lacquer emulsion... 


fer lacquer work but a water base solution that is highly effec 
then let Smidt chemistry help you tive in tightening up or making a washy type 





of finish more water resistant. And it can be 


Our craft specialists have developed an effec- efficiently used to toughen up finish film. 
tive, inexpensive water base solution finish Note: Because this finish can be run through 
that obtains almost any degree of gloss and regular normal procedure, it is especially 
waterproofness desired. On linings, splits o1 recommended for those who are not set up 
sheep, this can be accomplished with a single for lacquer work. 


SAMUEL $ MICAL CORPORATION 





150 MAIN STREET @ PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch: 410 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 





MONEY TO MOVE GOODS 


Production for the needs of the market always emphasizes dis- 


CROMPTON 
RICHMOND 
7 COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


FACTORS 


tribution — not production as an end in itself. 


Crompton Factoring is so inherently sound because it finances 
the movement of goods and energizes both sales and manufacture. 


By advancing cash continuously against receivables, this stra- 
tegic service bridges a critical gap. It galvanizes important 


assets into immediate action. 


Your bank balance gets a steady build-up geared to actual shipments. Your 
obligation to Crompton is self-liquidating. And the extra working capital works 
like a booster charge — for more selling range, a wider market and a bigger 
impact for a good product. 


Wn > Nth 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Thats that you say- 


NO CLUTCH? 


. . YES, THAT’S WHAT 


SAY--NO CLUTCH! 





Bu AUSE the 


Fleshing Machine opens and closes 


Stehling Hydraulic 


' , ' 
hydraulically, the clutch and many 
working parts have been eliminated to 
provide smoother, faster operation, 
1 


greater and more satusfactory produc 


tion, 


No adjustments are required on 


hydraulic combination and when in 


open position 7! inches are available 


1 1 
to throw in leather. Just think what 
that means in incre ised volume and 


ethciency! 








Stehling Hydraulic Fleshing Machine 


Used tor tleshing calf skins, sides and 


upper leather; heavy sides, used for 
harness, sole or belting; bellies; shoul 
The Stehling 


Hydraulic Fleshing Machine is your 


ders; horse fronts, ete. 


kind of tleshing machine. Its develop 


ment is the result of intensive study 
of your problems. Its installation in 
your tannery will mean a long stride 
in the direction of the solution of 
your problems. 


Write for the facts today! 


CHAS.H.STEHLING CO. 


1303 NORTH FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





New Jersey 
® The Shingle Leather Co., Camden 


tanner and = currier, reports that 
Shingle & Gibb Co. of Philadelphia, 
power equipment dealer and maker 
of conveying equipment and formerly 
operated as a division of The Shingle 
Leather Co., is now operated as a 
partnership by L. Howard Shingle, Jr., 
Also, a part- 
nership consisting of L. H. Shingle, 
L. Howard Shingle, Jr., F. W. Baldt, 
C. H. Shingle, Clare Shingle, J. L. 
Wilson and Earl C. Stone have pur- 
chased all merchandise, accounts re 
ceivable and cash from Shingle Leather 


and T. Folger Thomas. 


Co. and will trade under that name. 
The name ot the Corpor ation has been 
changed to L. H. Shingle Co. 


Massachusetts 


® Lincoln Shoe Co., Haverhill, has 
taken 
Hale St. address for expansion of pro- 


additional floor space at its 


duction. George Valhouli, president, 


SULPHONATED OILS 
FAT Liquors 


PUEWAITY AND UNIFOR(RAS 


reports the firm expects to increase 
its crew trom 425 to 500 workers and 


up output to 300 cases per day. 


® Casten Shoe Co., Haverhill man 
utacturer of women’s cemented nov 
elties, has increased production to 30 


cases per day. 


® Ben W. Seidel Co., Boston hide 
and skin broker, has moved to Room 
806 at 186 Lincoln St. 


@ A. Starensier Co., Inc., Haver- 
hill, has made an assignment to Attys. 
Walter M. Espovich and A. Murray 
Ginsberg. The firm had been turn 
ing out hospit al slippers for the armed 
forces over the past year and em 
ployed some 100 workers. 


® Chic Leather Co., Peabody, has 
reopened at 73 Lowell St. after being 
burned out of its former quarters at 
16 Spring St. recently. 


@ Emery I. Huvos, hide and skin 
buyer for Geilich Tanning Co., 
Taunton, has left on a buying trip 
that will take him through much of 


Europe and the Far East, including 
India. He will visit hide and skin 
producing centers, studying market 


conditions and general trends 


® Kenneth J. McCumber has joined 
Isaacson Hide & Skin Co., Boston, 
is sales representative. He was for 
merly associated weth Irving Tanning 


Co. and Carl M. Loeb Rhoades & Co., 


Boston 


® William Krupsky has joined Ir 
ving Tanning Co. as sales representa 
tive in Massachusetts. He was for 
merly associated with Richard Young 
Co. of Boston and previously with 


John J. Riley Co. of Woburn. 


@ James J. Caulfield, Jr., son of 
James “Buddy” Caulfield, sales mana 
ger of Howes Leather Co.’s side leather 
division, has joined the division as 
sales representative in the New Eng- 
land territory. 


@ Plant, machinery and equipment of 
the former Headway Shoe Co. of 
Webster will be sold on the premises 
at Mill St. on Feb. 13 at 11:00 a.m, 
Edward Krock Industries, Inc., of 


Worcester is auctioneer. 
@ Production employes of Wiley- 
Bickford-Sweet Corp., Worcester 


shoe firm, have approved terms of 








MARDEN'WILD CORP. 





500 Colembia St., Somerville, Mass. 


MARDEN-WILD of CANADA, LTD. 


HALIFAX, N. $ 
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p: 
but —what YOU want 
is Experienced Help! 


Get it—then—where you have the best 
chance to get it — through a classified ad 
addressed to the entire industry in LEATHER 
AND SHOES! Your “keyed” and confidential mes- 

sage will reach thousands of executives. L&S Want 
Ads have placed many top men in suitable positions. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
EE a SaaS eS ENE OEE 








DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


HEMLOCK 
STAINLESS SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


> Se.—P 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 
Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.! 
Getz Bros. & Company, San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 


OAK MANGROVE 
ORDINARY SUMAC 


RAPID TAN “G” 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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cw contract 
ficials of Local 24, United Shoe Work 
ers of America, CIO, and the firm 


cthective 


420 employes 


® George L. Abbott, president and 
treasurer of Warren Belting Co., Inc., 
W orcester, 


® Barcy Shoe Co., Lowell, has en Co. 
larged its plant and expanded produc } 


tion capacity to 3,000 pairs of wom 


New York 


@ William P. Harty of Avon Sole 
Co., Avon, Mass., has been elected 
president of the Rubber Heel & Sok 
Institute for the 1952 term. Other 
othcers are R. M. Hoffman, Victor 
Products Corp., Gettysburg, Pa., vic. 
president; M. J. Bernstein, American 
Biltrite Rubber Co., Chelsea, Mass., 
treasurer; and Robert A. Winters, 
secretary. Ofthcers of the Elastic 
Colloid Research Corp. are: presi- 
dent, David W. Bernstein, Ameri- 
can Biltrite; vice president, I. B. Cal- 
vin, Bearfoot Sole Co.; secretary, 
S. F. Butman, Lynch Heel Co.; treas- 
urer, Forest Moor, Gro-Cord Rubber 
assistant treasurer, A. Colman 
Beebe, Beebe Rubber Co.; and gen- 
eral manager, Robert A. Winters. 


greed upon by of 


terms include a modified union 
two additional paid holidays, 
1 senpority Clause mainly regu 
g layoff procedure. The contract, 


to Jan. 1, 1953, covers some 


has been elected president 


the Worcester Chamber of Com 


novelties daily Retail price is 


® Creditors of J. Mackey & Son, 


Inc., New York shoe manufacturer, 


$5. The company has added a 
flattie” line of all-leather shoes. 


a 
DYEWOOD AND 
TANNING EXTRACTS 


SUMAC * QUEBRACHO © GAMBIER 
FUSTIC © MYRABOLAM °¢ HYPERNIC 
HEMATINE © WATTLE © TANNIC ACID 


YOUNG EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN SERVING THE 
INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN 80 YEARS 


the J,$. YOUNG CO. 


2701 BOSTON ST., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. © CHICAGO, ILL 
PATERSON, N.J. © BOSTON, MASS 





P. O. Box 218 


NEOSAPON CX 


Cationic Fat Liquor 


FIBER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MATAWAN, N. J. 








WOLFF INTERNATIONAL INC., 


SINCE 1888 
MANUFACTUREKS OF 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MFG. Co. 
125-131 PULASKI ST., NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Representative 
2577 NO. TEUTONIA AVE., MILWAUKEE 6, WISC. 
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have rejected 20 percent compromis 


offer, it is reported. 


@® Edward Chertkoff, treasurer ot 
Gard Footwear Corp., Brooklyn sly 
per manufacturer, is reported to hav 


withdrawn trom the business. 


®@ Lake Shoes, Inc., has been formed 
to manufacture and sell footwear in 
New York City. Principal is Anne E. 
Ostrow of 1407 Broadway. 


® Cartner Co., Inc., will manufac- 
ture leather products in New York 
City. Betty Myers of 575 Fifth Ave. 
is principal. 


@ The Kid Leather Guild will 
shortly send out a new merchandising 
release to fashion and women’s page 
editors of large newspapers and 20 
major cities. The release will feature 
kid leather shoes for summer and is 
timed for use in the consumer press 
after Easter, 


@ Schedules filed by assignee in the 
bankruptcy matter of Sporting Shoe 
Co., Inc., New York footwear manu 
facturer, show liabilities of $56,040 
and assets of $1,764. 


® Felicity Shoes, Inc., has been or- 
ganized in New York City. Erma E. 
Bonney of 292 Madison Ave. is prin- 


cipal. 


@ The French Commercial Attache 
in New York is sponsoring from Feb. 
18-22 a showing of men’s, women’s 
ind children’s shoes made in France 
over American lasts. An estimated 
300 patterns retailing from $12 to 
$25 will be displayed. 


@ McGregor Leather Products 
Corp., New York City, reports about 
$5,900 was realized from recent sale 
of the firm’s assets. 


@ Daniel Ferrone, stock and fit- 
ting room foreman at Grossman Shoes 
for the past 48 years, has retired. Fer- 
rone had been active in the shoe in- 
dustry for over 60 years and began 
with J. T. Cousins. 


@ Malcolm Fleming of Fleming 
Joffe, well-known reptile leather firm, 
and Dorothy Adams, footwear fash- 
ion coordinator for the firm, were 
guest speakers recently at the Shoe 
Fitting and Merchandising class con- 
ducted by Seymour Helfant at the 
City College Midtown Business Cen- 
ter, New York. Fleming spoke on 
“Tanning of Reptile Leathers” and 
use of reptile skins in making shoes, 
while Miss Adams discussed “Use of 
Reptile Leather in Fall Footwear.” 


@ The New York District Office of 
Price Stabilization has moved from 
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the old Tiffany Building at 401 Fifth 
Ave. to 346 Broadway. New othices 
were opened on Feb. 4. Telephone 


number is REctor 2-8000, 


Ohio 
® Edward K. Cleveland, 
in charge of sales for The American 
Oak Leather Co. in the Ohio- Tennessee 
and the Southeastern states for 30 
years prior to the company’s liquida- 


formerly 


tion in 1949, is now a tanners’ agent 


in Cincinnati. More recently, Cleve- 
land was sales manager for Howes 
Leather Co.’s Chrome Retan Division. 
He now represents Kirstein Leather 
Co., Loewengart & Co., Virginia Oak 
Tarlow Cut Sole Co., John 


and Sidney Tanning 


Tannery, 
W. Hamley Co., 
Co. 


® Creditors’ committee of The Lon- 
gini Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has 
declared an extension agreement un- 
der which creditors defer claims until 
after April 30. At this time, over 
260,000 of creditors’ 
been subordinated to all new obliga 


claims have 


tions. 


® Miller Shoe Co., Cincinnati maker 
of orthopedic footwear, celebrated its 
The firm 
began operations with 35 workers and 
Albert 


30th anniversary recently. 


now employs more than 400. 


E. Klinkicht is president. 
® Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 


has announced transfer of L. J. 
Polite, Jr., long active in chlorinated 
solvents sales, to the company’s Or- 
ganic Sales Division. He will be 
attached to the staff of Kolker Chem- 


ical Works, Inc., in Newark, a Dia 
mond subsidiary specializing in or- 
<anic chemicals for industry and 


ric ulture 


New Hampshire 
® The Brown Co., Berlin maker ot 


innersole and other products, and its 
wholly-owned Canadian © subsidiary, 
Brown Corp., reached an all-time high 
in combined net sales and profits dur- 
ing 1951, according to Laurence F. 
Whittemore, president. Net sales to- 
taled $72,729,617, an increase of 37 


percent over last year. 


® The New Hampshire Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union, independent, has signed 
a new contract with J. F. McElwain 
Co. in Manchester, calling for a 3.9 
percent wage increase averaging six 
cents per hour and additional bene- 
fits. The new pact, extending through 
March 31, 1953, will benefit some 
2,400 employes. The wage boost is 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1952. 


Vermont 
® Name of the Windsor Mfg. Corp., 


Windsor, has been changed to Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of Vermont, 
Shoe Products Division, production 
R. Evans reports. A new 
being planned. 


manager F. 
expansion program is 
Charles A. Dana has been appointed 
chief shoe technician. 


Minnesota 


® Tom C. Foreman has resigned 
as assistant manager of the by-products 


department of John Morell & Co., 


CALAFENE 
Binder and Filler 
| PIGMENT FINISHES | Uniform fame binder, filler and carrying ageni. 


Builds up body. 


Improves covering power and 


spread. Nourishes fiber and eliminates harsh feel 
No manipulation necessary. 


LEATHER FILLER 


Imparts permanent flexibility. 
crack, Covers cuts and imperfections. 


Does not “pipe” or 


Plumps the skins, strengthens and builds up low 


ends. 


nap and full mellow feel. 


surface. 


PE) 
a-/_ 
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225 West 34th St., 


Established 1900 
Apex Chemical Co., Inc. 


New York 1, N. Y 


When sueded the skins have a velvety 


Does not lay on the 


Manufacturers 


of & complete line 
o SPecialties for 


e fanning trade 
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independent packer, and has joined 
5. B. Foot Tanning Co., Red Wing, 
as assistant to the president in hide 


} 
purchases, 


Wisconsin 


® Edwin A. Gallun, president of 
A. F. Gallun & Sons, Milwaukee tan 
ner, has been elected president of the 


YMCA in the city. 


Maryland 


® Miss Belle Kogan, industrial d¢ 
signer, has joined the staff of W. D 
Byron & Sons, Inc., Williamsport tan 
ner, in a consulting capacity She 
will help develop new styles and de 
signs in cowhide leathers used for vari- 
ous leather products. 


Pennsylvania 


@ Elsie Voellmy has withdrawn as 
partner in C. C. Kempton, Philadel- 
phia manufacturer of shoe lasts, it is 


reported. The business will be con- 


Faialgn dha Domestic 
HIDES & SKINS 


Capable organization of receiv. 
ers for tanners' account, 


186 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass,” 

















Liberty 2-8672 and 2-8673 





Jarl Aallagher 
% Co., Ine. 


Ce 4teRs IN 
DOSTE TIC & LOREIGN 


Webkled Sheep Sins 


PFARODY, NIASS. 





G/T Automatic Edge U/C Automatic Edge 
Trimming Machine A G/T Automatic Edge Setting Machine — A 
Inking Machine —A 


Inks edge and rand, edge and extension to % inch or chamfered 
portion of sole only. Assures cleaner shoe bottoms and more uniform 
High quality is evenly maintained and users experience 


Removes pre-determined amount of stock from soles with a rotary 
cutter or abrasive wheel and gives the proper edge character for ink 
May also be used for chamfering, producing any desired application 
and for rabbeting a platform to accommodate the marked decrease in ink and operating costs. Adjustable feed accom- 
Adjustable feed and trimming speeds modates all materials. Easily cleaned and maintained 


receptivity 
angle or beve! 
seam in slip lasted footwear 


for various materials and sole shapes 
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Pre-Finishing Soles Use All 3 


UNITED 
AUTOMATIC EDGE MAKING 
MACHINES 


% Uniform edge trimming — always 

% Uniform, thrifty edge inking 

% Important savings in buffing abrasives 

% Cleaner soles — minimum need for bottom cleaning 
*% Greater overall product uniformity 


IF you now perform a pre-finishing opera- 
tion on soles with the G* AUTOMATIC Edge 
Trimming Machine you know how valuable 
this modern automatic equipment can be in 


low. By going automatic all the way — you 
can get these production advantages in ink- 
ing and setting as well. 


As a unit or individually, these machines 


keeping production high and operating costs can produce 3600 and more pairs of soles per 


8-hour day. All three machines are individu- 
ally motor driven and give the production 
results you expect. With leather, rubber-like 
or synthetic soles the entire production is uni- 
form and meets quality standards that cannot 
be accomplished by hand. 

These machines can be real money savers. 
Why not let a United branch office representa- 
tive give you additional facts on any of these 
machines as they apply to your situation? 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Hand work cannot as rapidly achieve such uniform quality as in the 
edge produced by this machine with its rotary iron. Speed adjustable 
for proper feeding of variety of materials, thicknesses and patterns 
Heat for iron is rheostat controlled 
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tinued as a co partnership between 
William Brediger and Robert §. Green- 


field. 


Missouri 


® Chapter XI plan of reorganization 
for Kaut-Lauman, Winters, Inc., 
manufacturer, has been 
ipproved by U. S$. District Court 
it Kansas City. Plan calls for issu- 
ance of five-year, three percent de- 


Dixon shoe 


bentures to creditors, a sinking fund 
to be maintained by quarterly pay- 
ments used yearly to buy in deben 
tures. One-fifth of total indebted- 
ness will be paid in each year into 
the sinking fund until all debentures 


h ive been redeeme d. 





PRISON SHOEMAKING 


(Concluded trom Page 12) 


alcohol and that half his crew was 
drunk. 

The factory's specialty is making 
shoes for crippled feet, and every- 
takes pride in’ the 
work, It is really creative work in 
inmates take keen interest. 
plus the satisfaction of helping some- 


one concerned 
“ hic h 


conviets are tradi- 
children 


one unfortunate: 
tionally soft-hearted where 





Use LES WANT ADS 


for sale of 
machinery, 
equipment, 
supplies, 


plants, etc. 
- * bain 


They get results— 
only $2.50 per inch 


. * a 


Send copy to 
Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St, 

Chicago 6, Ill. 











or old people are concerned, and 
many of both are among the cripples 


looking to them for help. 


Getting Famous 


Beginning with a plaster cast of the 
foot. the shoes are made with exact- 
ing care to insure a “kid glove” fit. 
Private lowa citizens can buy these 
shoes, and they are made for in- 
mates of the various state hospitals 
and other institutions. The prison 
shoe factory is well and favorably 
known to those who wear its shoes 
on maimed and deformed feet, and its 
fame is spreading. In the past year 
it has made LOO pairs of such shoes. 

“For the first time in 35 years 
I can wear a low shoe.” wrote a 
state senator. “Now my friends cannot 
tell the difference between my feet.” 

\ grateful mother tried to find 
words to express thanks for the most 
satisfactory shoes found for her son 
since he was crippled with polio. 

“lL had polio when [ was 12.” 
wroie a lady who wanted another 
pair for alternate wear. “Now, at 63, 
| have at last found comfortable 
shoes. I can’t tell you how grateful 
1 am.” 

State officials create a steady de- 
At least one 
governor, 


mand for custom shoes. 
governor, one lieutenant 
members of the state board of con- 
trol and most doctors in the. state 
hospitals are customers. One special 
job sometimes carries with it the 
ghostly rattle of buggy wheels as it 
goes “down the line:” the factory 
still makes an occasional pair of high 
shoes for some elderly lady in one 
of the institutions. And if there is a 
touch of extra effort put into making 
“Grandma's” otherwise 
hard-cased men it is no one’s busi- 
ness but their own. 

The repair department 
several thousand pairs each month. 
Its most skilled man is a lifer who 
years be- 


shoes by 


servic es 


has served 42 consecutive 
hind the walls. Like other men. he 
sometimes takes special interest’ in 


certain repairs. Guaranteed to put a 
far-away look in eyes unfamiliar with 
such sights is worn and twisted child- 
ish shoes from an orphanage or juve- 
nile home. Repairmen, unlike shoe- 
makers, frequently follow the work 
after leaving prison. Several gradu- 
ates of the department have their own 
shops, and others plan to do the 
same... some day. 


One factory product is seldom dis- 
cussed. Straps to control writhing 
bodies of executed) men as_ they 
beneath the gallows trap are 
made by Moeller himself after work- 
men have gone to their cells. Of 
course, no prisoner is asked to touch 
such work the answer might singe 
the guard’s hair who dared to order 
it--so Moeller performs the dreary 
task himself. 
comparatively rare in Lowa. For the 
most part, Moeller’s task is that of 
getling production from uninterested 
convicts for a state that puts various 
obstructions in the way of efficiency 
and considers industry profits second 
to the welfare of prisoners as_ it 


sees it. 


dangle 


? : . 
But such occasions are 


Men Different? 


So making shoes in prison is dif- 
ferent. So are the men who make 
them different from the average out- 
sider’s concept of them. The out- 
side shoe factory manager might find 
them very different, for, oddly enough. 
it seems to Moeller, he seldom gets 
an outside shoemaker. “Perhaps shoe- 
makers are more careful.” he says. 
“Or just luckier.” More honest? 
Well. he’s not too sure of that since 
the day he lost his billfold contain- 
ing $45. A short time later a prisoner 
hunted him up and returned it, intact. 
Moeller frequently speculates on what 
would have happened had he lost it 
in one of the many factories he 
worked in before coming to Fort 
Madison and learning that shoemak- 
ing is different in prison. 


END 





SHOE PRODUCTS 
THAT SAVE PENNIES 


LYNN INNERSOLE 


LEATHER and SHOES 


@ = - EDGIES 
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Oa 


CO., ALLSTON, MASS. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Wanted and For Sale Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situations Wanted"’ 
Wanted: Surplus Stocks column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 


SHOE MamneeT eae SURPLUS OF Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 

Sexinice cad Pas tiene inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 

Also LEATHER SURPLUS and REMNANTS Wanete, se “Snectal Netssos” S60 $1.00 

oT — _— - — per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 

WRITE tions Wanted.’’ 

MATT AMROSE & SONS, Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 

SYRACUSE, N. Y must be in our hands not later than 

Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 

Advertisements with box numbers are 

strictly confidential) and no information 

concerning them will be disclosed by the 

publisher. 
THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
00 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 





SEDGWICK K. JOHNSON 


Leather Chemist and Tanner 


Research and Government Work a Specialty 3 





E-4 19 Pingry Place, Elizabeth 3, N. J 





LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 














ELizabeth 3-7336 





Cash Buyers of All Grades of Help Wanted 





Animal Hair 


Horse and Cattle Tails 
Horse and Cattle Tail Hair 
Mane Hair — Hog Hair 
KAISER-REISMANN CORP 
230 Java St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y 
Telephone: EVergreen 9-5953 


Salesman 
SALESMAN- hides and 
lished importing firm Write stating age 
experience 
required 


i skins--for old estab 
qualifications and = remuneratior 


Address B-3 
» Leather and Shoes 
20 Vesey St 


New York 7, N. Y 
Suftko Tool & Die Co. 


R nt . 
Renee oe Dane Tanner-Chemist 
ies; liq. Waxsheen for polishir 
r products; Prime dr or ct MAN WANTED with 5 to 10 years 
eather edge dy in tannery with vegetable and syn 
sporting goods ¢ ning materials 
repair and sharpening dies 
53-4055 Carroll Ave Chicago 2 
cy Bure 6-9112 


glove turners icker cutting 


Superintendent 


D: SUPERINTENDENT for r 
e jeather 


FOR SALE 


Mod W 


Mac 


Salesman Wanted 
IN COATED PAPER SOCKLINING 
. i shoe accounts. Must have g 


For Sale 


business 





Situations Wanted 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 


TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE Is ONLY ONE “TACCO”™ 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


Sole Distributors to the Leather 
Industry 
172-176 Purchase Street 
Tel. Liberty 2-0517 Boston, Mass 














TABER 
TANNERY 
PUMP 5S 


... have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859. Write for Bulletin TP-629 


TABER PUMP CO. 
300 Elm St. (Est. 1859) Buffalo 3, N.Y 





SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR 
WELTING ¢ot 
RANDS §O%%<D 
HEELS er 


THOMAS BOSTOCK & SONS 
BROCKTON, MASS. 





For Sale T 

\ LARGE STOCK : anner 
n Canada for sale at reasonable prices TION WANTED 24 years experience 
gy, tanning and finishing bag and strap 
shoe leather, bridle leather, suede 
Can go anywhere, any time. Address 
‘/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 

Chicago 6, Ill 


THE WOBURN MACHINE COMPANY 
HIDE AND LEATHER MACHINERY 
PROMPT SERVICE ON MACHINERY REPAIRS 

TEL. WO-2-0330 201 MAIN ST., WOBURN, MASS. 
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Use LES WANT ADS 


for quick turnover of odd 
lo's of leather and materials 


They get results— 
only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











Deaths 





William J. Twenhofel 


73, retired shoe executive, died 
recently at his home in Cincinnati, O., 
ifter a short illness. Before his re 
tirement in 1947, he was manager of 
of the Cincinnati othce of K. J. Quinn 
Co., Boston shoe supply firm. He was 
1 former president of the Cincinnati 
Shoe and Leather Club and member 
of the Cincinnati Council, Knights 
of Columbus. Surviving are his wife, 
Mary G., and 


me phew s 


several nieces and 


John C. Onions 


55, shoe advertising executive, 
died recently of cancer at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Richmond Heights, St. Louis. 
He had been assistant advertising man- 
iger of Peters Shoe Co., division of 
International Shoe Co., for the past 
10 years. Onions served under Gen. 
John J. Pershing during the Mexican 
campaign of 1916 and was wounded 
ind gassed at the Argonne in France 
during World War I. He leaves his 
wife, Elma, his parents, two brothers 


ind a sister 


Karl F. Moser 


§4, leather executive, died Jan. 31 
ot a sudden heart attack while at 
home in Louisville, Ky 
president of the Geo. Moser Leather 


He was vice 


Albany, Ind. A leader 


Moser was former 


Co. of New 
in civic affairs, 
president of the New Albany Country 
Club. He was a graduate of Notre 
Dame University and afhliated with 
the Knights of Columbus. 


John B. O'Brien 


81, shoe superintendent, died 
Jan. 25 at Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in Boston after a long illness 
A former resident of Haverhill, Mass., 
he had served as superintendent at 
plants of George Leavitt Shoe Co., 
Cushman Shoe, Carl Shoe and Hartr- 
man Shoe Co., all of Haverhill. He 
leaves his wife, Margaret A.; a daugh 
ter, Miss Isabelle; and a son, William J. 


Lester W. Harlow 


. 44, shoe superintendent, died last 
week in Whitman, Mass., after a long 
illness. He had been assistant super- 
intendent of the Commonwealth Shoe 
and Leather Co., Whitman. Surviy 
ing are his wife, Helen; four sons, 
Michael, James, Joseph and Richard; 
a daughter, Mrs. Alice Harlow; and 
1 brother, Courtland Harlow. 


Joseph W. Joyce 


85, retired shoe foreman, died 
Jan. 27 at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Harry Elliott, in Raymond, 
N. H., after a long illness. He had 
been active in shoe plants of the area 
for many years prior to his retirement 


sever il years ago 
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Satisfied customers—that’s what 
makes a business. Customers who 
come back and back. 

For years and years, leading manu- 
facturers have been buying Barbour’s 
Threads—have been our “‘business”’ — 
because they know that they in turn 
can supply their customers, confident 
that the absolute uniform quality of 
Barbour’s Threads won’t let them 
down. 

That’s why more manufacturers use 


Barbour’s Threads. Do you? 


BARBOUR THREADS —Sinew ¢ International and Thread Lasting Linen ‘Threads ackseam “‘Closing’’ Linen 


Kantstrand and Pioneer Braided « Nylon ¢ Red Hand ¢ Littleway e¢ Thread Lasting Cotten e Shurseam e Supertite 
Liberty «© Gold Medal e¢ Queen e Castle and Pass 


« ¢ Ready Wound Bobbins for Littleway and Goodyear Stitchers 





PREFERRED ABOVE ALL OTHERS 


| 


RUAN oe 
WILLOW me 

























above all others. in #439 Rosebay Willow ( ‘all. 
| lioht Blue Rosebay Willow Call 


is scheduled lor nation-wide success 





